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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

EncGtaxp is making her mark on the Continental nations, not- 
withstanding the quietude of the country, and the indecision 
which has in recent times prevailed in her councils. Perhaps 
one of the most notable political events is the exceedingly hearty 
welcome given to our Queen on her arrival at Berlin. That the 
bride who not long sluve left our chores should cleave to her 
mother is an incident natural to the occasion, and to the strong 
affection which reigns in the Royal household ; that the Princess 
Royal should be regarded with great favour by the Prussians for 
her acceptance of a Prussian home, and her very engaging man- 
ners, is equally natural; but what do the Prussians know of 
Queen Victoria, except that she is at once the representative of 
constitutional England, and that Sovereign who, in the present 
day at least, has shown the best and most hearty adhesion to 
constitutional principles? The ovation given to Queen Victoria 
is a recognition of the mode in which sovereigns ought to govern. 
How vast the power that the Sovereigns of Germany might ac- 
quire, if they could understand the question as the people do! 

While the Emperor Napoleon is pursuing his tour in Brittany, 
making, as it is said, the first conquest of that Gaelic province by 
a Bonaparte, and even so far compromising his Napoleonic sub- 
limity as to receive homage from peasants with the fleur-de-lys 
on their button, strange incidents are occurring at Paris; still 
pointing to the consciousness of England which resides in the 
heart of France. The diplomatic Conferences have just been 
brought to a conclusion; and the result of the labour, we are 
told by those who are in the secret, will prove highly satisfac- 
tory to a/l the powers, Absolutist as well as Liberal, and even to 
the Principalities, ‘if the Principalities will only forego exag- 
gerated hopes,” &c. Tell the bridegroom that he shall be blessed 
tf he will only forego his exaggerated hopes, and then do not 
wonder if he turns pale with despair, or scowls with indigna- 
tion! However, the Conferences have done their work, such as 
it is, and we shall be able to tell them what they ought to have 
done, or what England ought to have exacted, when they have 
broken up, and the whole is too late to mend. 

While England has been assisting in this arrangement of cer- 
tain European relations,—while the Emperor has been turning 
to a profit in Brittany the political capital so adroitly collected 
at Cherbourg,—a clever trader, who has before been active in 
other fields, has become the author of a new French manifesto. 
A pamphlet pointing to the probability of war with Eng- 
land, and almost promising to a Napoleon the welcome of certain 
numerous parties in divided England, if he should bring to our 
shores the blessings of a strong and beneficent power such as his, 
has just been published, and has attracted attention by the 
thoroughgoing nature of its assertions and imaginings. ” The 
author is understood to be a gentleman who has profited by the 
hospitality of this country, if he has not profited by his dab- 
blings in a London retail trade ; so now he is opening a shop and 
catering thus for the Imperial patronage! It is to be doubted 
whether the Emperor really sanctions such preposterous specula- 
tions. The greater probability is, that he does not even know the 
twentieth part of what is passing; but all despots who under- 
take to rule with an autocratic will make themselves responsible 
for what others below them do, or omit to do; and if a Jules 
Lechevallier utters this prospective bombardment of England, it 





is at least by the passive permission of that Government which 
puts down everything distasteful to its own ruler. 

Not inopportunely, though in a minor field, England is show- 
ing what she can do to defend herself. Like the maid-servant 
in the Catnach ballad, England is still in a condition ‘‘ for taking 
of her own part and firing offa gun.” In her Majesty’s ship 
Cyclops, Captain Pullen has brought Jeddah to reason by a 
bombardment of five days. It was suspended at intervals, em- 
ployed by Naamik Pasha to plead excuses for not carrying out 
sentence of death against the murderers; but at last, on the 
arrival of Ismail Pasha, the local authorities found the courage 
to do justice ; and eleven men were hanged. Perhaps the Turks 
had thought, from the experiences of the Crimea and of China, 
that the English sailor could no longer do his duty unless he 
had the Frenchman to stand by him as “judicious bottle- 
holder.” 





The general character of the intelligence from India is de- 
cidedly favourable, the breaking up of the rebels being carried 
further than we should have gathered from the previous accounts ; 
but there is nothing very positive to record as a result. The 
correspondence between the Oude ringleaders and Jung Bahadoor 
shows, at once, the extensive scope of the treason, the compli- 
city of the ex-king of Oude’s officers, the weakness of the in- 
trigue, and the strong practical sense of Jung Bahadoor which 
enabled him to see the profit of fidelity. 

At home, the Indian Council continues to struggle into 
existence, and its growth has been decidedly creditable to its 
parents, Amongst the new members who have been announced as 
added to it by the Government is Sir Richard Vivian, an Indian 
officer, who is supposed to have been usefully ‘‘ Europeanized” 
by service at the head of the Turkish contingent in the Crimea ; 
an active, energetic man, who understands Indian affairs, and 
probably English feeling. Nor need the refusal of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill to accept a seat in the Council detract from the great 
merit of the Government which made so praiseworthy an offer, 
Mr. Mill stands in the very highest rank amongst the intellects 
of this country. Although he has been before the publie for 
thirty or forty years,—having begun, we believe, to publish his 
writings when he was quite a boy,—there are few men who 
have shown so steady and progressive growth of their own mind 
throughout life. He is the chief living master of logical science ; 
he is nearer toa mastery of Political Economy than any man 
has been before him; he is a complete master of Indian affairs, 
from his position as Examiner at the India House, and, since he 
is a man who “ has the courage of his own opinions,”—for he is 
known to be actively engaged in examining some of the most 
urgent and difficult problems in sociology,—his very name 
might have alarmed prejudiced politicians. Yet her Majesty’s 
‘* Tory” Ministers step out of the routine to offer him a place 
in the newest department of the imperial Administration. 

Three Parliamentary vacancies are created by those appoint- 
ments. If proper candidates could only be found, opportunities 
would be offered for the constituencies to express their opinion 
on the conduct of the Government; for the mode in which a 
vacancy is thus created is always a most legitimate consideration 
to be laid before a constituency. 





We last week left Canada in the throes of a ministerial crisis, 
and, although Mr. Brown was reported to have formed his admin- 
istration, he was at once met by a vote of no confidence, which 
was carried against him. His Ministry has broken down ; 
another Colonial statesman has declined the attempt to form a 
Cabinet ; and there is little hope of success for the more adven- 
turous Mr. Cartier. It is to be feared that no Ministry could 
stand in Canada if the confidence of the majority were neces- 
sary to its standing, at least in the present parliament. Mr. 
Brown was expected to try what the constituencies would say 
on the subject ; with only too great probability that a general 
election in Canada may be a rough kind of contest, such as we 
have not witnessed in this country for many aday. Perhaps 
he shrank from that prospect ; but how will Mr. Cartier 
avoid it ? 
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Our contests at home, at least for the present, turn upon small 
matters, and are important as portents or as symptoms rather 
than as events. For instance, a somewhat momentous adventure 
has happened in Berkshire, though the story all turns upon what 
a busy curate said toa poor woman. ‘They report that the Re- 
verend Mr. West not only put some very importunate questions 
to the said poor woman, touching her breach of the command- 





ments, but suggested such eternal punishments, should she not 
confess, as completely ‘ upset” her. Whereupon the Protest- 
ants of the neighbourhood appealed to the Bishop against such 
an approach to the confessional and the rack. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford upholds confession in this embryonic form ; and, while de- 
nying some of the facts asserted by the Curate’s accusers, has 





intimated his opinion that the reverend gentleman is sustained 

by the canons of the Church. The Bishop’s letter is considered | 
& more portentous event than the conversation between the 
curate and the poor woman; the more so, since people cannot 
forget the Oxford Tracts, the spiritual fate of the Bishop’s 
brother, and the antecedents of the Bishop himself. It is not 
yet stated whether, as in the case of Mr. Poole and St. Barnabas, 
an appeal will be made from the Bishop to the Archbishop. 





The world of agriculture is agitated in various ways, but here | 
human events are overborne by a higher power. ‘The history of | 
the week is indeed remarkable for presenting some of the vanities 
of human society as contrasted with more enduring influences. 
The Irish Tenant League, which has kept up some kind of or- 
ganization, is making a new experiwent on the elasticity of the 
present Imperial Government; and it has held a public con- 
ference, with the awkward result of exposing the fact that there 
is really no ground whatever to hope for any Tenant-right bill,— 
that Lord Derby is as adverse as Lord Palmerston was; that 
Lord Palmerston is as popular in Ireland notwithstanding his 
hostility as ever he was; and that the tenant-right is not likely 
to be attained until long after the English people attain Ballot— 
if then, And Lord Palmerston at Sligo, patting the Sligo men 
on the back for their “self-reliance,” receives an instant proof 
that he at least is popular, whatever Mr. Maguire may be. 

While experienced public men are thus holding council in 
Dublin to promote that which they only agree in declaring to be 
hopeless, the good peasantry of Kilkenny are breaking any heads 
that they can find in their way, because agricultural machinery 
has been introduced, either in the form of mechanical contri- 
vance, or in the living form of labourers from other counties al- 
lured by false reports of fabulous wages. But Ireland is not en- 
tirely reactionary ; and this week, which witnesses the vain ex- 
ertions to secure tenant-right, or the rioting of the Kilkenny 
men to keep out machinery, witnesses the assistance afforded by 
certain Waterford labourers in trying some reaping machines ; 
just as we saw them not long since at Woburn, and as we see 
them this week at Brentwood in Essex. In all cases, it is to be | 
observed, this successful trial of machines with the active co- | 








operation and applause of the labouring-class has taken place | 
under the countenance of popular landlords or very intelligent and 
popular farmers. 

It needs, indeed, an unflagging spirit, and yet a cool head, to 
understand the portents of the present time,—a period which we 
may regard cither as agitated and full of latent conflict, or as 
sluggish, stagnant, and indifferent. The very same month 
which has witnessed this outbreak of ‘“Tenant-right” and ma- 
chine riot, has also witnessed the first message conveyed by the 
Queen of England to the President of the American Republic, 
shot through a line under the waters of the Atlantic. And we 
observe our witty and highly influential contemporary, Punch, 
so misconceiving the import of the last miracle of science, as to 
represent England and America employing the electric cable 
by way of a hawser to upset the bark of Despotism, presumed 
to be floating in the mid-Atlantic. As if moral questions 
were to be settled by mechanical contrivances! And yet, 
again, who shall say where the limit between the ma- 
terial and the spiritual is to be placed? All the accounts of 
the week give us reason to calculate upon a fine harvest in wheat 
for the greater part of the civilized world, and in valuable crops 
of other kinds for divers important countries,—in maize for 
the United States, in wine for France, in silk for Italy. Russia, 
with an outburst of exaggerated Capel Court speculation in St. 
Petersburg, appears to be the grand exception to harvest pros- 
perity. What blessing so material as a large abundance of corn, 
yet what blessing brings with it such sudden and solid political 
and even moral benefits ? 








Che Metropolis. 

* Allthe World” is out of town, with the usual conjugal accompani- 
ment; public life has gone to devote itself to common objects at the sea- 
side,—admirably depicted by Punch,—or to Sligo; so that there is al- 








most nothing to note in London. Parliament has ceded to the criminal 


courts; and the events of the day are the conviction of a well-born felon 
the adventures of the romantic Boromeo, the Hampstead suicides and 
the great law dicta of Coroner Wakley. ‘ 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Charles Tucker, alias 
Alexandre Charles Borromeo, was sentenced to er years’ penal servitude 
for bigamy. This is the person who took in the daily papers by producin 
forged reports of a pretended Italian Conference. It was proved that he had 
induced three ladies in suecession to marry him ; one when he lived in Chele 
sea, one when he resided at Preston, a third when he took up his abode at 
Sligo. He is a member of a family of some station. For eight years, how. 
ever, he seems to have lived upon the proceeds of frauds, gambling, and 
lectures. A subscription was opened for the benefit of the women whom he 
had wronged, and the offspring of his union with them. 

Henry Bunbury, a son of the late General Bunbury, pleaded guilty to a 
charge of issuing forged acceptances to bills of exchange, and was sentenced 
to four years penal servitude. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Francis Worrall Stevens, the stockbroker charged 
with misappropriating a large sum entrusted to him for the purpose of pur- 
chasing railway stock, was tried and acequitted. It appeared that he had 
handed over to the prosecutor the identical sum in the idented notes 
originally handed to him, On learning this the counsel for the prosecution 
desired to withdraw from it, but the opposing counsel insisted on a verdict 
in justice to Mr. Worrall. The Jury found him “ not guilty,” 

Mr. Robert Marshall Streight has been appointed clerk of the Central 
Criminal Court in the room of the late Mr. iin Clark. 

A great light has been thrown upon the supposed murder at Acton. Qn 
Monday, Lieutenant Clavering, an officer of the Navy, was charged before 
the Hammersmith magistrate with having caused the death of John Gates 
by stabbing him in self-defence. It appears that Lieutenant Clavering read 
an account of the death of Gates in a Sunday paper, and that he im- 
mediately communicated with the police. He was arrested on his own cone 
fession. It was in substance that as he was walking home late at night 
with a friend, Captain Miller, a man sprung upon them, that the sheath of 
Clavering’s sword-stick fell off, that the assailant seized it and struck the 
lieutenant, and that the former suddenly fell down. He was supposed to 
be drunk and the gentlemen left him where he lay. Mr. Ingham liberated 
liberated Lieutenant Clavering on bail. 

On the same day Mr. Wakley held an inquiry before a jury. Here after 
the finding of the body, and the cause of death had been proved, Captain 
Miller made the following statement. ‘ I ama post captain in the navy, and 
reside in Devonshire. 1 am at presentstaying with my friend, Liewteuant 
Clavering, at 61, Inverness Terrace, having specially coe up on this mat- 
ter owing to what I caw abvut it in the uewspapers yesterday. On Monday 
night I had been with Clavering to Starch Green, and we were returning 
home along the Acton Road, having missed our way, when we met a mau 
who was in a drunken state. The man came up to us, and said, ‘ What the 
business are you doing there?’ I took him to bea farmer, but Cla- 
vering thought he appeared to be a barber or a discharged valet. Clavering 
replied, ‘ We are two gentlemen out for a walk, and I would like to know 
W hat business it is to you?’ The man made some remark about 
doing for us, and rushed upon Mr. Clavering, who had a_sword- 
stick in his hand. ‘The man laid hold of the stick, and Clavering 
warned him to mind what he was about, as it was a sword-stick. He re- 
peated three or four times to the man that what he had in his hand was a 
sword-stick. The night was very dark, and I did not myself perceive the 
sword leave the sheath, but I saw the man give Clavering oom blows, one 
being on his head. At this time I saw Clavering with the sword in his hand 
endeavouring to keep the man off with the point. I then thought I saw the 
man with something of a polished nature in his hand, such as a knife or 
pistol, and I called out, ‘Take care, Harry, he has either a knife or 
pistol in his hand, so look out.’ I at the same time pressed my own stick 
tighter and got nearer the man to see what he had, repeating to Clavering, 
‘ Take care, I think he has got a knife in his hand.’ I then heard Claver- 
ing, when endeavouring to keep the man off from the end of the sword, 
three times exclaim, ‘ Take care, or I may do you an injury.’ At the third 
time of saying this the man made another rush and he fell. I never saw 





| Clavering make a blow or give a thrust, but I saw him retreat when the 


row commenced from about the middle of the road to the path. Directly the 
man fell I said, ‘ Come along, Harry, I expect there are more of them 
about.’ Clavering replied, ‘ Hold for a minute until I have picked up the 
end (thesheath) of my sword-stick.’ It was not till then that I knew it was 
the stick the unfortunate man had been striking Clavering with. After 
this we went on. Clavering said, ‘Iam afraid I may have — the 
poor fellow.’ I said, ‘ Nonsense, Harry, I was close to him, and I can swear 
you never touched him.’ I thought the deceased’s druken state caused him 
to full. Clavering said he might have pricked his arm when he rushed on 
him, and I said if that was all it would do him no harm, but serve him quite 
right. A cart was coming along, and Clavering called out to the driver not 
to run over the fellow who was lying drunk in the road. I also called out 
to those in the cart, and told them they had better pick him up and put him 
in the cart. After this, upon arriving at a higher part of the road, Claver- 
ing examined the sword to see if he had pricked the man. We both exa- 
mined the sword, and there was not a mark or stain of blood on it. Claver- 
ing said he was glad of this, but that if the man had been pricked it would 
have been his own fault.” 

The Coroner here stopped the further hearing of the ease, and in conse- 
quence of what had been disclosed he objected to Captain Miller being cross- 
examined by the jury. The inquiry was then further adjourned, Lieutenant 
Clavering being bound over to — at the adjournment in a sum of 500/., 
and Captain Miller in 3007. Lieutenant Clavering on leaving the Court 
most solemnly protested that he never aimed the sword at the deceased, a 
the proceedings then terminated. 

On Thursday Coroner Wakley and his jury sat again. A great number 
of witnesses were examined, Only two persons, youre Gates and a grocer, 
deposed that the elder Gates was a sober man. A boy saw him in the high 
road, at six in the evening, not sober. He chased a vendor of soda water, 
who offered him some. A publican saw Gates a short time before ; he was 
“pretty comfortable.” At a quarter past eleven Gates was leaning against 
a paling quite drunk but not insensible, for he went on his way to London, 
wishing policeman Langham good night, and hoping that he might himself 
be soon in heaven. His employer, Mr. Reeves, showed that Gates was 
often drunk. He had, it seems, a habit of trying to frighten people on 
these occasions. 

Captain Miller and Lieutenant Clavering repeated their statements, It 
was shown that both were sober; that they tried to avoid Gates who was 
swearing to himself; but that he rushed upon them. In the scuffle Gates 
seized the swordstick and the sheath part came away in his hand. Where- 
upon he struck Clavering over the head, ‘I was two yards at least from 
him when he fell, so that whatever injury may have been inflicted upon 
him must have been inflicted at the third blow, when he struck my sword- 
stick.” Sergeant Ballantine—* Were you, upon your oath, conscious at 
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that time that you had inflicted any injury upon the man?" Clavering— 
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Upon my oath I was not, When he fell he let the sheath out of his 
ph. I did not see him rise again.” ‘ . . , 
The foreman of the jury asked Captain Miller if he thought it possible 
for any one to get a sword out of a man’s body into which it had been thrust 
ht inches without altering the motion of his hand? Was there 


n or eig . 5 . : 
ay - Captain Miller said 


not some jerk = the = of a Clavering > 
srved nothing of the sort, 

ae Wakley summed up, and thus laid down the law. If Lieutenant 
Clavering and Captain Miller believed they were assaulted by a person 
whose intention it was to rob or to inflict personal injury on them they were 
right in acting in their own defence ; but they had stated that, notwith- 
standing the provocation they received from the deceased, no thrust or blow 
was inflicted on him by either of them during the affray ; and there was the 
statement of Mr. Lingham, the surgeon, that the deceased might have sus- 
tained the wound by rushing forward and falling on the sword. Supposing 
it possible that the wound was wilfully inflicted by Licutenant Clavering, 
no transaction could hardly be of a more dark or brutal character. It was 
impossible to say under what circumstances the wound was received by the 
deceased ; but, supposing it to have been inflicted, as represented by Lieu- 
tenant Clavering and Captain Miller, by the deceased rushing or falling 
against the sword, the Jury could return no other verdict except homicide 
by misadventure or that of accidental death. Tf, hows ver, they thought the 
wound was inflicted by Lieutenant Clavering in the heat of passion, it would 
without doubt amount to manslaughter. On the other hand, supposing 
they believed he deliberately and wilfully gave the deceased that stab it 
would be murder, and as atrocious a murder as ever was committed. 

The Jury were absent in deliberation about an hour and a half. They 
found this verdict— 

«* We, the jurors, considér that the death of John Gates was caused by a wound 
in his chest, which penetrated to his lungs and heart; but whether the said wound 
was inflicted wilfully, or was caused accidentally, there is not before the jurors suf- 
ficient evidence to prove.’ : : 

The Coroner said he was bound to say that, had he been a juryman in 
this case, he should have returned a verdict of that kind, or one closely anae 


The circumstances of the case were involved in great doubt 
¢ 


logous to it. 
and difficulty ; but this was a very severe verdict, because, in point of fae 
it showed that Lieutenant Clavering’s description of the manner in which 
the wound was inflicted was not credited. The foreman said they had given 
him the benefit of their doubts in that rc spect, The Coroner said he did 
not think the Jury could have done otherwise, At the same time he must 
remark that none of the particulars of the case would have been known if 
these gentlemen had not come forward as witnesses. Notwithstanding, it 
appeared that the Jury did not give credence to theirstatements. The fore- 
inan said there were some statements made in the evidence which they 
found it impossible to reconcile. The Coroner said he had no doubt the 
Jury had acted conscientiously. Captain Miller and Lieutenant Clavering 
were discharged iu their recoguizances. 

Two suicides have been committed on Hampstead Heath—one on Mon- 
day, one on Tuesday. A policeman found Mr. Edward Prior lying under 
some fir-trees dying. He died shortly afterwards in the workhouse, having 
taken poison. ‘he Jury found that he was of unsound mind when he killed 
himself, the cause whereof could not even be guessed at. Mr. Ashcombe, 
the second suicide, was a surgeon. He visited a friend, was very cheerful, 
jokingly said he expected to find a ‘* man in possession ’’ when he returned 
and set out with his friend to catch the last omnibus for London. 
He lagged behind, and on turning back his friend found him dying: he had 
taken prussic acid, and died almost immediately. The Jury could not de- 
termine the state of his mind. Both of the men were unmarried, 





Provinrial. 

Once more “ the Confessional” is the subject of sharp controversy and 
painful excitement. In June last a “ Protestant” sent to the Windsor 
Express the statement of a conversation that took place between a poor 
woman of Boyn’s ill, near Maidenhead, then daily expecting to be con- 
fined, and Mr. West, one of Mr, Gresley’s curates. It was as follows 
the “lady” who opens the dialogue is a visitor at the cottage. 

Lady—** What is the matter? Why are you crying so much? are you 
worse ?”’ 

Woman—* No, ma’am; but the gentleman—Mr. Gresley’s curate—has 
been here, and has asked me such questions !”’ 

Lady—** Well, what did he say ?”’ 

Woman—* He asked me about the lst commandment, and explained it. 
2d, also, 3d, I told him I had broken that. 4th, Yes, 1 had; many times. 
5th, Yes; I had broken that with my father: but my mother died when I 
was very young, and perhaps I should never have done as I have, only I 
had no one to tell me. 6th, No, that I am sure I never murdered anybody. 
7th, Did you ever commit adultery >—No, Sir, 1 was married too young for 

¢.’ 


Curate-—‘* Yes, but recollect; did you not, before or after you were mar- 
ried, look on a man and lust after him or for him >” 

Woman—*‘ And this upset me, ma’am; for he said, ‘ Now, you are lying 
there, and hope to be delivered and live; therefore you should confess your 
sins to me.’ ”’ 

Curate—‘‘ ITave you ever been confirmed ?”’ 

Woman—* No, dir.” 

Curate—‘‘ Then, remember, if-you die you can never enter the kingdom 
of Heaven ; if you live, you must receive the holy sacrament.” i 

Woman—*“ No, Sir, I can’t do that; I think that requires a great deal of 
preparation.” 

Curate—‘ Then you cannot go to Heaven.’ 
_ Lady—* Now, listen tome. That man is not a fit perso for you to see 
in your present situation. As you yvalue—or, | hope, will value—your own 
soul, do not confess to him; confess to God alone, and you will, through 
Christ, be saved, and through him alone. But you must endeavour to live 
a better life for the future, Ke.” 

Woman—* He said I was to be sure and not tell my husband, and I 
wouldn't tell him for the world; so, don’t you, ma’am.”’ © 

v.B. She was afterwards called upon by a lady calling herself “ Sister 
Ellen,”’ and upbraided for repeating the conversation, and again advised not 
to tell her husband. 

The Protestant states, that “neither Mr. Gresley nor his curate, on 
seeing this lady afterwards, denied the conversation, but upheld the con- 
fessional, and said they considered it correct.” 

Mr. John Shaw, vicar of Stoke, next took up the matter, and wrote to 
the journal, 
inquiry, was drawn up, signed by Mr. Shaw, Colonel Howard Vyse, and 
other persons, and forwarded to the Bishop of Oxford. P 

Dr. Wilberforce replied on the 31st July. . He somewhat reproved Mr. 
Shaw for not c mmunicating to him in confidence, and for not applying 
to Mr. Gresk y for information. He has, however, inquired minutely 
into the case, and he ranges the charges into five heads. P 

“ These five, then, are the charges; and, as to these, the incumbent as- 


’ 


Then a memorial stating the facts, and asking for a full | 


| fully in her spirit, we must discourage such a temper if we se 


sures me, from his inquiries at the time, that for the second, namely, that 
the curate urged on the woman the duty of confession—there is no founda- 
tion in fact; that for the third, namely, that he taught her that confirma- 
tion was necessary for her salvation—there is no foundation in fact; that 
for the fourth, namely, that he urged her not to tell her husband (in which 
is the sting of the whole charge)—there is no foundation in fact; that for 
the fifth, namely, that the woman was ‘upset’ by his treatment—there is 
no foundation in fact; but that, on the contrary, she expressed special gra- 
titude for his treatment of her case, and that at the time it appeared to be, 
through God’s grace, His blessed instrument leading her to repentance.” 
The only charge for which there was any foundation was the first—that the 
curate put to a woman about to be confined “most improper questions, es- 
pecially with regard to the seventh commandment,”’—but this is so mis- 
stated as to become a falsehood—* for I am told that the curate, finding the 
woman in dangerous sickness, proceeded, under the directions of the Office 
for the Visitation of the Sick, to ‘ examine whether she repented her truly 
for her sins, and required her to examine herself and her estate towards 
God and man.’ The special need of such exhortations Iam told that her 
life absolutely enforced, and that, in making them, he went through the 
Commandments, putting them into the form of interrogatories for her more 
convenient use of them, but not pressing for answers to him on any of them, 
nor dwelling upon one commandment more than another, nor putting im- 
upon any.” The Bishop sees in this conduct nothing to 
condemn, but he has directed Mr. West in future not to put the command- 
ments into the form of interrogatories. He therefore dismisses, as un- 
worthy of credit, the charges brought in the memorial. \ 

The remainder of the Bishop's letter is a vindication of special confes- 
sion, as authorized by the Church of England in extreme cases. Of en- 
forced auricular confession he has the deepest horror. 

‘* Nor is there, in acting in this matter, faithfully on the rules of our 
1 approach to the corruptions of Rome, for there is he re 





proper questions 





own Church, any 1 
between Rome and England a difference, not of degree, but of kind. 
Church of Rome enjoins on all private confess.on to a priest. She would 
make her priesthood (living, greatly for that object, in enforced celibacy) 
the depository of every personal and every family secret. She thus breake 
up the eontidence of family life, and erects a vast system of priestly domina- 
tion over the soul with its innumerable consequent evils spiritual, domestic, 
and political. The Church of England, with the primitive Church on the 
contrary, leaves every man free in the matter, clearly intimating that, in 
her judgment, e« nfession to God alone should be the ordinary rule for Chris- 
tian people; but retaining, for burdened cons« ‘ences, as their right, the 
opportunity of confessing special sins to the minister of God’s word if they 
Thus she marks out the line of our ministerial duty, 
i we do wrong if we endeavour to 
Nay, if we act faith- 
it rising 








themselves desire it. 
We may not require confession of any: ' 
lead our people to desire it as an ordinary practice, 





among those committed to our charg 
Mr. Shaw rejoins, and defends the course he pursued, 


Ile thought 


| that the Bishop must have heard of the case, and that all that was re- 


quired was to bring it officially before him. Mr, Shaw could not apply 
to Mr. Gresley, beeause Mr. Clark had told him that Mr. Gresley did not 
deny the statements published in the papers. 

‘Tn the private examination which your lordship has instituted, it ap- 
pears that fr. Gresl yand Mr. West the curate deny most of the charges. 
On the other side, Mr. Clark and the lady are ready to prove them. _In this 
unhappy dilemma an open inquiry alone could have elicited the truth. The 


| evidence would not have been weakened by the lapse of a few months, as 





the lady who visited the poor woman immediately after the departure of the 
Reverend Mr, West is ready to reassert, on oath, her statement; and the 
evidence of the woman, at the suggestion of an experienced magistrate, 
has been taken down before a witness, and is ready to be produced.” 

In his turn Mr. Shaw expresses his views on the practice of confession, 
and contrasts what the Church permits with what is the fashion, 

“Our Church admits of confession in certain extraordinary cases ; for ex- 
treme and special cases of sickness she has provided a special form of absolu- 
tion, and the most active and conscientious clergymen have been but rarely 
called upon to use it; but now it is in vogue to give confession an undue 
prominence and make it necessary to salvation, and thus risk the introdue- 
tion of all those evils your Lordship has have been in 
holy orders thirty-two years, and not unobservant of the changes of opinion 
in the Church during that period. But hitherto the differences of opinion 
have never been vitai, never so great as for the bonds of charity to be too 
weak to hold us together. But now all is altering. The character of our 
Church is undergoing a gradual and silent change, and not for the better ; 
but is stealthily ve ¢ towards Rome, drawn thither as it would seem by 
some powerful attraction, some latent charms in our ever-watchful adver- 
sary. And the danger is from within. The Church of England has, in 
some places, become very like the Church of Rome, The doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation is held, or something is held so slightly varying from that 
doctrine t@M* even educated men ean searcely trace the difference ; the Holy 
Kucharist is considered to be a propitiatory sacrifice, renewed at every fres 
celebration ; a doctrine of confession, foreign to the spirit and usage of our 
Church, is freely advocated, and Rome furnishes the model of absolution ; a 
high and unscriptural estimate of the Christian priesthood prevails, as if 
Christ’s ministers were the lords of His heritage, rather than stewards for 
the good of His people. . . . . Every inch of the ground won by our Re- 
formers has to be fought over again, and the memory of those pious de- 
parted worthies who took the yoke off the neck of our fathers, whieh they 
were not able to bear, and went through a fiery death to win our freedom, is 
treated in some quarters with scorn. Ilere, then, there is room for more 
than alarm and a ery for indignation. But we are still safe if we are only 
true to the principles of the Reformation, that is, to God’s Holy Word, for 
we only regard the Reformation as built upon that Word,” 


lenicte 
depicted. . .. 














The season of meetings between Members and their constituents, or 
between them and the neighbours of their constituents, has now set in. 
The practice is generally to review the session, and not to look far 
ahead; bxt sometimes a Member goes beyond this practice; and points 
to the future. Mr. Mowatt met the electors of Ashburton on Friday 
week. After a smart criticism on the past session and a justification of 
his abandonment of Lord Palmerston, whom he was elected to support, 
Mr. Mowatt referred to the promised Reform of Parliament. 

**T may say that I am for the extension of the franchise, and shall sup- 
port a measure of that kind from whatever point of the political compass 
if may come. 1 quite sure that the franchise may be extended, and 
safely and beneficially extended in this country, I am quite willing—aye, 
1 am desirous that we should make our constituencies larger than they are 
at present; and I think those points ought to have the attention of any 
Government in broaching this great and difficult question. I believe, also, 
that large bodies of men at present unrepresented ought to be represented, 
and that small bodies having two representatives ought to be well content 
with one, and perhaps amalgamated with some other constituency for that 
one. I should be glad to see an equalization, to a moderate extent, of the 
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constituencies of the country; but I tell you, unreservedly, that I am_not 

re} to vote for a measure that shall make the franchise of no avail by 

ringing it down to manhood suffrage, or that shall cut the country, as it 
were, into parallelograms and squares in order to send members to Parlia- 
ment. This country has maintained its character of representation simply 
by the varied elements sent to Parliament. Century after century it has 
sent them there, unbought, unpaid, and at a great sacrifice to themselves 
of time and health, in order that they might have the high honour and 
privilege of serving their oz That is a high honour and privilege, 
and it has been maintained in that almost sacred state by the mixture of 
the various elements you send there. You send a given number from large 
constituencies representing abstract popular opinions ; you send some from 
the counties representing the agricultural interest; and you send others 
from the less important towns representing the opinion of the middle 
classes. Iam willing that small boroughs should be made larger, although 
perhaps, if you watch not only the present Parliament, but any Parliament, 

‘ou will see where the really independent body of men come from. It has 

en from small independent boroughs which would not be overridden by 
ee landowners, and the constituencies of which have exercised their own 

reedom in the choice of their own representative. I assure you that there 
is not a more free bedy to act in this country than those who represent 
small independent boroughs, where a man is not returned at the dictation of 
my Lord this or Sir somebody else.”’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Arthur Mills, member for Taunton, expounded on the same day 
his views with respect to Indian missions, not to his constituents, but to 
their neighbours at Exeter. The occasion was a meeting of the Church 
Missionary Society, Sir John Kennaway in the chair. Mr. Mills said 
he was disappointed respecting the success of Christianity in India. It 
is most discouraging to know that the time has not yet come, spite of 
the change in the government of India, when in India the cause of 
Christ will have full play. 

The statesman who told them that the cause of civilization is not 
associated with the cause of Christ has misread history and has mis- 
represented the opinion of the people of this country. If he believed that 
the time had come, or that it ever would come, when the people of this 
country would disconnect the cause of civilization from the cause of Christ, 
then he should forget that a voice had spoken to them from the grave and 
from the extinct empires of Greece and Rome, warning them that that cause 
of truth which is at the bottom of their own civilization, and which is not 
at the foundation of those civilizations which has passed way, is the only 
cause that would give life, energy, and permanence to nations as well as 
individuals. Mr, Mills was convinced that the discouragement which the 
cause of Christian missions, and especially Christian schools in India would 
receive, if the opinions of those now in authority were carried out, would 
be far more fatal and serious than they could at that moment anticipate. 
The Minister said he would withdraw the aid granted to the 17,000 vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools organized by the missionaries. The effect 
would be that either the schools themselves must drop, or the alternative— 
which he trusted, by the blessing of God, might be in store for them—that 
the energies of this country and of the self-organized associations of this 
country might be redoubled and quickened until they taught the Govern- 
ment that they were not to trifle with the religious institutions of the 
country, and that if they were not called upon to interfere with the reli- 
gions of India they should give full scope to the Christian people of this 
country, who were content to devote their time, spend their money, and 
lay down their lives for the cause of Christianity. The Goyernment would 
be reminded that for those who so tampered with the religious instinet of 
this country a day of reckoning would come—they would be reminded that 
here in England, at all events, we had the blessings of free institutions, 
which enabled us to prove to Governments that they must reflect the reli- 
gious instincts of the people. 

Mr. Donald Nicoll visited his constituents at Frome on Monday. 
Rustic games and amusements were the order of the day, and “ mere 
speechmaking was studiously avoided.” 

Mr. John Locke, M.P., recently addressed at Barnsley, a meeting 
assembled to celebrate the founding of some schools, on Cherbourg. As 
the engineer of the Paris and Cherbourg line, he spoke as a practical 
man, There is a strong feeling in France against English men and Eng- 
lish institutions. 

He believed that the present Emperor had not the slightest intention of 
wishing Cherbourg to be looked upon as a menace to England, still, he must 
be a foolish man indeed who could not see that Cherbourg, placed in the 
hands of an ambitious ruler, would be a very powerful weapon. The ques- 
tion is, are the Emperor’s intentions good or bad? If he means war, in 
Cherbourg he has a most powerful weapon. But, believing that Louis Na- 
poleon means peace, they in that case have nothing to fear. Still, so long 
as human nature remains as it is, England cannot see the establishment of 
80 great a work, evidently intended for a warlike purpose, without at once 
taking steps to place the country in a position to counteract its probable 
effects. s he had before said, satay knew what the French opinion 
really is, and a time might come when the Emperor himself would not be 
able to control the exuberance of feeling of his people ; so that it is the duty 
of our statesmen to take steps to place England in such a state as to be able 
to successfully guard against so dangerous a neighbour, and to maintain our 
proud supremacy. 

A large number of colliers are on strike at Wolverhampton. They 
have held open air meetings, and this has given occasion to Chartist agi- 
tators to attempt to inflame their political passions. The colliers have 
resolved to work only four days a week, and not to take reduced wages. 
As yet they have been peaceful. 

There is now in Aldershott camp the large force of 22,000 men. In 
about a fortnight not more than 6000 will remain. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge is to close the season at the camp by a series of inspections and 
field days. 


The anticipations of scandal lovers in the West have been disappointed by 
the compromise of a case of breach of promise of marriage which excited 
eat interest. The parties were Mr. Miles of Bristol, on behalf of his 
aughter, and Captain Magan, M.P. The trial was to come on at the 
Bristol Assizes. The court was full of ladies. When Baron Channel took 
his seat, the counsel engaged asked for time, and in a few minutes, terms 
‘strictly private” were arranged to the chagrin of the audience. Mr. 
Collier, the defendant’s counsel remarked, that the painful investigation 
which they had been spared could have had no good result. And he added : 
“there is not and cannot be the slightest imputation on the character of 
Miss Miles for purity and virtue, and had Mr. Magan’s conduct been in- 
vestigated it would have turned out to be equally free from blame.” 
Adelaide Cesarini, the daughter of an Italian gentleman, who keeps a 
private boarding-house in Golden Square, has obtained at the Guildford 
Assizes a verdict against one Ronzani, manager of a theatre at Turin, for 








437. 3s. 4d. balance of salary. The young lady was en to si 
Turin. Ronzani desired inte Pa in ano m of his mg nl Bente 
The music was of too high a pitch and she declined. She afterwards layed 
Fenena in “ Nabucco.” Ronzani paid her only part of her salary, The de- 
fence, was that she had signed a receipt as a final settlement ; but the youn 
a declared she did not know the contents of the paper she signed. The 
Judge decided that this instrument was not binding. Therefore the verdict 
was for the plaintiff. 


A short time since, two men fishing, found the body of an infant in the 
Thames near Reading. The local chief of the police had the body photo. 
graphed and exhibited. This simple process was the means of discovering 
the murderess. The master of the Henley workhouse recognized the body, 
It proved to be that of the child of a girl who had resided in the workhouse. 
She was arrested ; when charged with having murdered her child she admit- 
ted that she went to Reading to see its father, and, as he would not consent 
to give her any money to maintain it, she went at midnight and threw it 
into the river. She isin gaol. 

Ebenezer Cherrington, a baker, convicted of the murder of Mrs. Studd 
his paramour, and his employer's wife, has been executed at Ipswich, 
He confessed that he killed the woman, but denied that he intended to kill 
her. Her death ensued in a quarrel. Cherrington’s version of the tragedy 
is as follows— 

** An altercation took place between the deceased and myself. She said that I 
should not be there, and that I should leave the house; she would have nothing 
more to do with me. This excited me, and I said,‘ Whatam I todo? What is to 
become of me? Where am Ito go? You have ruined me both body and soul, and 
now you want to get ridof me.’ This made the deceased angry, and she took up 
the poker, and said, ‘If you say that again, I will hit you on the head with this,’ 
I took the poker from her, and in endeavouring to do so. it struck me on the head, 
At this I became excited, and it was then, having the poker in my hand, I struck 
the fatal blow. I did not wait in the house a moment, but ran out directly, [ 
never intended to kill her.” 

An attempt was made by several 
reprieve for Cherrington ; but Mr. 
fering with the course of the law. 


rsons of local influence to obtain a 
falpole did not feel justified in inter- 


Experince may teach ordinary mortals but not miners. The other day a 
body of men entered a coal mine near Swansea, the first man carrying a 
naked light. An explosion of fire damp followed, and out ef eleven who 
had gone down, only three escaped with their lives. We are afraid miners 
take these things as a matter of course. 

Liskeard suffers from a constantly increasing mortality. Why? The 
reason is plain. The sewage and filth of the town either accumulates in 
cesspools, or runs down open gutters; or stagnates in open ponds. The 
people crowd thickly in the houses. Hence diptheritis, putrid measles, and 
fevers of all kinds prevail. 


IRELAND. 

Lord Eglinton has been on a visit to Londonderry, dpropos of the 
show of the Royal Agricultural Society there. He received an address 
of the Corporation, in reply to which he did not allude to the famous 
siege ; but at the agricultural dinner this old topic was not forgotten. 
He turned it to good purpose, however, by delicately hinting that the 
Derry boys should show a little more moderation in the celebrations of 
their great triumph; abandon all emblems of party spirit, no longer 
required to keep in memory as a triumph over their own brethren, and all 
symbols of sanguinary strife which now live but in the page of history. 

Lord Palmerston, at Sligo, had been complimented by the harbour 
commissioners. In reply, he took credit for his war administration, and 
his obstinacy in insisting on the fulfilment of the terms of peace. He 
also sought to identify himself with the fortunes of Sligo, “‘ by nature 
one of the great sea-ports of Ireland.” But he did not hint in any way 
at present or future politics. 

Lord Palmerston is reputed to have gained golden opinions in Sligo 
where he has won the affection of his tenanty by showing the virtues of 
a generous landlord. So much for his private life. The Sligo Chronicle, 
we are afraid, has been hoaxed on the subject of his public life. That 
journal says— 

‘* We are enabled to state from an authority that is perfectly reliable, that 
Lord Palmerston is about to retire from public life. He has agreed to do 
so on the urgent entreaty of Lady Palmerston; and a growing defect in his 
Lordship’s power of hearing has also had a share in inducing him to bring 
his long public career to a close. The noble lord, when he shall bid adieu 
to the excitement of Parliamentary life, intends, with Lady Palmerston, 
to take up his residence at Cliffony, near this town; and instructions have 
been given, and we believe arrangements are now being made, to erecta 
suitable mansion there for their reception.’ 

[How is it that Sligo and not Tiverton is the first to hear this piece of 
news >] 


The Irish Tenant-Right League has reappeared. On Tuesday its 
members held a special conference at Dublin, when Mr. Francis Ma- 
guire, and Mr. G. H. Moore took a conspicuous share in the proceedings. 
Mr. Maguire defended his conduct in surrendering the retrospective 
clause of the Tenant-Right Bill, and concluded by telling his hearers that 
he believed a bill, such as that which they had last approved, was utterly 
unattainable in the House of Commons, and therefore he asked them 
seriously to accept such a bill as it was possible to pass, and not to wait 
for what they could never obtain. Mr. Blake said it would be useless 
to continue the agitation for the retrospective clause. 

Mr. G. H. Moore made a political speech. The reconstruction of the 
liberal party might tend more to the ultimate advancement of the tenant 
cause than the most elaborato preparation of any particular bill. The 
principles of the present administration cannot be regarded with any- 
thing short of a constant abhorrence and hostility. 

The sympathies of the Irish Tenant right reformers are with the great 
liberal party, and they have lately refused to support its leaders only because 
it has fallen into the hands of an arrogant camarilla and a covetous cabal. 
What has been the history of this cabal since it had acquired possession of 
the government of Ireland? Inthe name of liberty they have refu' 
the rights of men even in arms, which rights the Conservatives have 
honourably conceded in the name of progress and civil and religious liberty. 
English fanaticism was hounded back to bygone centuries to seek for causes 
to put them down; and in the name of reform they had been obliged to sit 
under the shadow of the grossest abuses. A charge was made against the 
representatives of the independent party that they were the supporters of 
the Tory Government. If by that were meant that they were the friends 
of Tory rule or conservative dominion, he believed a more false assertion 
was never made, There was, however, an opinion, not confined to the 
Irish Members, but widely spread and rapidly increasing, that if this 
country must be governed upon Conservatire principles it should be go 
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yerned by Conservatives—(Loud cries of ** Hear, hear !’’)-—and the result 
as well as the purport of that opionion was to expel—to exorcise from the 
Whig party the demon of conservatism that had so long possessed it. It 
ee devil which was inexorable, and could only be reduced by fastings. 
“ Hear, hear!” and loud laughter. : } P 
The meeting resolved, among other things, that the bill brought in 
last session was the smallest they could accept; that the present Govern- 
ment promises no satisfactory settlement, and should therefore be op- 
; and that extension of the suffrage without the ballot would be a 
a positive evil. 
Mr. Justice Crampton has been sworn in a member of the Privy 
Council. Some time since, it was rumoured that three Judges would 
retire, making a clear path to the bench for Mr. Whiteside and other 
Tories. Itdied away, and is now again revived. 





An inquiry is now ending into the conduct of some officers of the South 
Downshire Militia, who, in a drunken frolic, aic alleged to have brutally 
and indecently injured an old man, the waiter at an hotel where. they were 
carousing. ‘The old man strayed from Hillsborough, where a was 
inflicted, to Belfast, and went into the hospital there. The hospital author- 
ities have caused the inquiry to be made. At present it is ‘** private,” but 
why it should be so it is impossible to say. 


Cardinal Wiseman is in the West of Ireland, the guest of Mr. Ennis, 
Member for Athlone. The Nation says, that “since the days when the 
the Nuncio Rinuccini brought the benison of the Supreme Pontiff to the 
banner of Irish independence no dignitary of the Church has come among 
us so certain te command our respectful appreciation as Catholics and Irish- 
men.” 

The Zudlet has commercially failed in Ireland, and its head-quarters are 
to be restored to the metropolis of the empire. The failure is ascribed to 
the impossibility of finding a fit successor to the late Mr. Frederick Lucas. 

SCOTLAND. 

Reports from the moors and forests form one of the most important 
items in the Scotch journals, On the whole, the sport seems to have 
been good. In Banffshire it is described as being “‘ pretty fair,” some 
noble shots making large bags. In Aberdeenshire “it has been fully 
above the average for some years past.”” In Morayshire the moors are 
in “ good condition.” In Forfarshire there is a “ decided improvement 
in the quantity of the grouse: all healthy.” From Inverness and from 
the West vf Sentland the accounts are not so favourable, Wet weather 
has spoiled sport. 

The reports from the deer forests are full of stories of successful shoot- 
ing. This kind of sport seems to have approached perfection. 





Mr. George Combe, the phrenologist, died at Moor Park, Surrey, on 
Saturday, in his seventieth year. He was the son of a tolerably 
well-to-do tenant farmer, and was born in Edinburgh, October 21, 1788, 
the fourteenth child and sixth son of a family, numbering seventeen in 
all. Mr. Combe was bred to the law, and practised as late as 1833. But 
his fame will rest not on his labours as a lawyer, but on his labours as a 
phrenologist, and his work on the “Constitution of Man,” which has 
reached a circulation only short of the ** Bible,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
and “ Robinson Crusoe.” In 1816, he was introduced to Spurzhcim at 
Edinburgh, and he soon fell in with his teaching. In three years Combe 
published “* Essays on Phrenology,” and in seven years he had begun 
the “‘ Phrenological Journal.” The “ Constitution of Man”’ did not ap- 
pear until 1828. In 1833 Mr. Combe became a lecturer, and at the same 
time he took unto himself a wife, Cecillia, daughter of Mrs, Siddons. ‘Three 
—_ after he competed unsuccessfully with Sir William Hamilton and 

Taylor for posssession of the Edinburgh Chair of Logic and Meta- 
physics. Since that time Mr. Combe has published many works, in- 
cluding a life of his brother, Andrew Combe. Mr. Combe had long been 
failing in health. The Scotsman of Monday, having just heard of his 
death, pays this tribute to his memory. 

“In the deep regret with which this announcement will be received by 
all his friends, we have double cause to join, losing as we do at once a highly 
valued personal friend, and one of our most able and esteemed contributors. 
Mr. Combe had, as was his annual custom, left Edinburgh early in summer, 


and paid visits to several of his friends and connexions in the south of 


England, the mild and equable climate of which was peculiarly benelicial 
to his delicate constitution. He had profited in health and spirits by the 
change; and a week or two ago went to the hydropathic establishment of 
Moor Park, Surrey, not asa patient but for the sake of the agreeable resi- 
dence, and of the pleasant society which he knew, from former experience, 
was generally to be found presided over by his friend Dr. Lane. The wea- 
ther, which had been very warm and fine, about a fortnight ago became 
somewhat less so, affecting Mr. Combe unfavourably. It was only, how- 
éver, within a week that he was considered decidedly ailing; on Thurs- 
day or Friday last his malady, an affection of the chest, left no hope 
of recovery, and he expired on Saturday morning. Mr. Combe had 
n more or less of an invalid for several years, and in his particu- 
larly delicate state of health, the fatal issue of anything of the nature 
of acute disease could not be unexpected by any of his friends. Still less 
could it be so by i 
and though conscientiously careful in all that conduced to the preserva- 
tion of such moderate share of health as he enjoyed, had long held himself 
Ss, to rest from the labours of a worthily laborious life. He 
attained the threescore and ten years which is set down as the 
common term; that he did so was undeubtediy due, under Providence, to 
his strict obedience to those laws of physical and moral wellbeing, the 
knowledge and practice of which his works have done so much to extend 
and enforce. His life was in all points a wonderful example of the sound- 
ness and beneficial influence of the practical precepts of his philosophy ; but 
it was only those who enjoyed and were honoured by his friendship who 
eally knew how thoroughly compatible that Jhilosophy was with the exer- 
cise of every amiable and generous feeling. hose who knew him most in- 
ap nes A best appreciated the depth and soundness of his moral nature ; 
his intellectual powers and position are before the world. Throughout a 
very wide circle—a circle not limited to this country only, but extending to 
Continental Europe and America—the announcement of Mr. Combe’s death 
will be received not merely as telling of the departure of a man in many re- 
Spects one of the most remarkable of his generation, but as of the loss of a 
d, considerate, zealous friend. And the news will also sadden very 
many, far and near—citizens of Edinburgh or dwellers in other and it may 
be distant lands—who have experienced the ready and unassuming hospital- 
ity which, in spite of yo eeble health, he exercised with a catholicity 
welcome daily, we fear, becoming more and more rare amongst us.” 





himself; he knew well the frailty of his tenure, | 





The poor sufferers by the failure of the Western Bank of Scotland are 
to be relieved by a public subscription. Many of them are women, 
some children, a few old men. They have been suddenly deprived of 
their incomes, and reduced from competence to poverty. At present the 
sum subscribed is 50007. 

A careful examination of the statistics of whiskey drinking under the 
well known Forbes Mackenzie Act shows the Scottish Press that more 
whiskey has been consumed since the act passed than was consumed in 
asimilar period before the act passed, and this in spite of the increased 
price of the fiery sprit caused by an increase of duty. 


Much painful excitement has been felt in Edinburgh by the arrest of 
Major Cieeten, the second son of Lord Avonmore, on a charge of bigamy. 
He has been admitted to bail on a bond of 100027. The case against him, as 
at present stated, is that he had married Miss Longworth, an Irish lady 
whom he first met as a lady nurse in the Crimea. The marriage was per- 
formed in Ireland by a Roman Catholic priest, and its validity is doubted 
but it is beyond doubt that the parties lived together at Edinburgh, an 
travelled on the Continent as Mr. and Mrs, Yelverton, In June last Major 
Yelverton, leaving his supposed wife in Paris, went to Edinburgh, and was 
there married to the widow of the late Professor Edward Forbes, The first 
wife quickly followed, and hence the charge of bigamy. 

The Reverend William Smith, of the United Presbyterian Church, Ban- 
nockburn, has been drowned while bathing at Aberdeen. He was warned 
not to go far out as a dangerous cross current swept along the shore. He 
seems to have trusted too much to his power as a swimmer, for he went too 
far out, got into the current, and sank before a life-boat, quickly manned, 
could reach him, 


Foreign and Calnnial, 


Pru55id.—Queen Victoria is still at Potsdam. On_her route thitheT 
she was received at Burg, near Herrenhausen, where the Queen was re~ 
ceived by the King and Queen of Hanover, the Duke of Brunswick, the 
Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia, the Hereditary Prince of Saxe 
Mciningen, the Princess Feodore of Hohenlohe-Langenbourg, Princess 
Louise of Hesse (Countess Decker,) Prince Bentheim, and the Prince of 
Solms. Afterwards the King and Queen of Hanover accompanied her 
Majesty through Hanover, whence she proceeded by Magdeburg to Pots- 
dam. It was in a small station at the Wildpark, that the Princess Fre- 
derick William saw her mother. The Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
and a host of Prussian princes were in waiting at Potsdam. Finally, the 
Queen and the Prince Consort, the Prince and Princess of Prussia, and 
Prince and Princess Frederick William went to Babelsberg. 

They have subsequently driven out, visiting Potsdam, Gleniche, the 
seat of Prince Charles of Prussia, and Berlin. The Princess Frederick 
William is in the enjoyment of excellent health, and accompanies her 
royal parents in all their walks and drives, 

In her progress through Germany, although she did not travel in state, 
her Majesty has been received with enthusiastic greetings by the people, 
and courteous welcome by the princes and nobles, 

SFraurt.—The Emperor's tour in Brittany was to come to an end 
with the festivities of yesterday at Rennes, and he was to be back to 
Paris this evening. 

The Emperor and Empress quitted Brest on the 12th August. The 
streets were of course crowded. On their road to Quimper they were 
met by priests at the head of their village flocks, peasants on horseback, 
old soldiers wearing the St. Helena medal, and a great display of tri- 
color. We are told that the Emperor was “ deeply affected” by the 
welcome he received at Quimper. The Bishop was there to make a 
speech, in which he reminded the Emperor that he had subscribed to 
build the granite steeples of the cathedral. In the evening there was a 
bal champétre, “ at which all the national costumes of old Armorica were 
exhibited.” During his stay, the Emperor flattered his Breton subjects 
by examining ‘‘ with great interest” their breeds of horses, and “ pur- 
chasing several for his farms.” On the 14th he set out afresh, the 
Bishop accompanying him to the limit of his diocess, where it is duly 
recorded that “ the Emperor alighted from his carriage to take leave of 
the Bishop.” The next resting place was L’Orient, where, we are care- 
fully informed, the Emperor and Empress at once proceeded to the 
parish church. In the evening, there were official receptions, Among 
the mayors of the rural communes was one who had served in the army 
of Egypt, ‘“‘ with whom his Majesty conversed with particular inter- 
est.” The Emperor stayed a day at L’Orient. It was the 14th, and his 
next halt was at a shrine of great sanctity. Malicious people would say 
he rested at L’Oricnt that he might arrive on his féte day at the altar of 
St. Anne d’Auray. It is famous as the resort of many royal pilgrims, 
The Emperor and Empress arrived there on the 15th. On his way the 
Emperor promised to restore the churches of Hennebon and Noétre Dame 
des Voeux. At the entrance to St. Anne, the children sang “ Domine, 
salvwm fue,” and the Bishop and clergy were in the front rank of the 
crowd and called down blessings on their Sovereigns. The Emperor 
said— 

** Monsigneur, I am deeply affected by the words you have addressed to 
me. There are days on which Sovereigns should give the example; there 
are also days on which they should follow the example of others, It is for 
this purpose that, following the ancient custom of the country, I have come 
here on my féte day to pray God to grant the object of all my efforts, of all 
my hopes, namely, the happiness of the nation He has coo’ me to 
govern. I am happy to be received by so revered a prelate, and I trust your 
prayers will draw the Divine blessing upon me.” 

In the church the Imperial pair knelt before the altar on which the 
relics of St. Anne are carefully preserved, and the clergy chanted the 
** Domine salvum fae.’ At the conclusion of Divine service the Bishop 
blessed the medals which the Emperor had caused to be struck in com- 
memoration of their Majesties’ visit, and which were afterwards distri- 
buted to all present. The Empress presented the Bishop with a rich 
banner for the chapel, and “‘ at the same time delivered to him a valuable 
relic which the Pope had sent to her for that purpose.” On the same day 
they went on to Vannes. Here the Bishop was profuse in his compli- 
ments. He spoke of the Empress as “ anew and pious Esther,” and 
added that, like her, “ her Majesty was seated on the most splendid 
throne of the universe, took pleasure in spreading her benefits amongst 
the people, and by her august example encouraged the practice of 
virtue.” The Emperor answered in the following terms. 

“TI thank you for the wishes you express for our happiness and for that 
of our son. JT could not doubt the sentiments of the clergy of Vannes, for I 
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am still under the influence of the words, full of devotedness and affection, 
which the worthy Bishop who is at your head has addressed to me.” 

When the Emperor received the Council-General, its president hoped 
that this visit would put an end to the neglect the province has suffered. 

“‘T should indeed be happy were an era of greater prosperity for Brittany 
to date from the day of my passage through the country. It is with a view 
to study more closely and on the spot the wants of this part of France that I 
have undertaken my journey. I sincerely rely on the Councils-General and 
on their unceasing zeal to second me in the realisation of the projects I shall 
cause to be prepared for so desirable an end.’’ 

Quitting the coast of the Atlantic the Emperor departed from Vannes 
on the 16th, and struck through the heart of the country to St. Brieux on 
the British Channel, where he arrived on the 17th. The following tele- 
graphic despatches from that place give the oflicial view of the whole 

‘air, 

Saint Brieux, Aug. 17, Th. 20m. Napoléonville, Aug. 16. 

“From this day dates the real conquest of Brittany by the Napoleon dy- 
nasty. Between Vannes and Napoleonville we met ten thousand Bretons 
wearing the tri-coloured cockade—upwards of eight hundred of them were 
on horseback. The Emperor is passing them in review. Magnificent type 
of the whole tour!” 

“ Half-past 7 p.m. 

** An extraordinary scene is just taking place. The Emperor having been 
visible for a moment at the door, the crowd has broken through all opposi- 
tion, and the court-yard is full of men, women, and children, who are press- 
ing close to his Majesty. The military are trying in vain to make them re- 
tire: their enthusiasm knows no bounds.” 

It is ostentatiously recorded that the Emperor, on the occasion of his 
féte, magnanimously granted 1241 pardons or commutations of punish- 
ment, to 1020 persons condemned for crimes and 221 condemned for 
offences; and that at Brest, the Emperor, on the prayer of the Empress, 








anted a complete pardon to five prisoners, one of them the mother of | 


ve children ! 


The féte Napoleon was kept on the 15th, at all the principal towns of | 


France, the purveyors of this oficial display in Paris doing their best to 
please the mob in the absence of the Emperor. 
The famous festivitics in Cherbourg harbour, and especially the din- 


ner on board the Bretagne, are still matter for speculative gossip. One | 


of the most striking contributions of this order is supplied by the Paris 
correspondent of the Continental Review. 

“The journals and the public have been informed of all the external 
details of the Imperial and Royal interview at Cherbourg; but only a very 
small number of the guests, even among the diplomatists, were able to learn 
some particular and significant details which characterize the ability which 
the Emperor has displayed in the cireumstances, It is certain that Queen 
Victoria, in leaving England, never imagined that a political character 
would be attributed to her visit. Nothing in the invitations which the 
Emperor sent to her allowed the object which the Emperor had in view to 
transpire, and the Queen arrived at Cherbourg with the intention of paying 
Louis Napoleon a friendly visit, and with the idea that the visit would have 
no other character. We will now show how the Emperor successively 
transformed the affair, and what able means he employed to attain his ends. 
On the morning of the 5th, when the Emperor and Empress went to pay a 
visit to the Queen on board of her yacht, the Emperor walked about for a 
quarter of an hour with the Queen, to whom he had offered his arm. After 
talking 2 long time with her, he went up to the Empress, and said, 
‘Eugenie, I have a good piece of news to announce to you. The 
Queen has been good enough to accept of a djeiner at the Maritime 
Prefecture.’ The Empress bowed, and thanked the Queen for being 
so obliging. That the déjedner, which was the cause of the Queen 

oing ashore, had not been arranged beforehand appears from the 
act that a table had been laid out for fifty or sixty guests for 


the Imperial déjeiner, and that after the aceeptance of the invitation by | 


her Majesty a table was laid out for seven guests for their Majesties. This 
déjeiner was very gay. The Queen was particularly atiable and joyous. 
When it was over, the Queen and the Empress went to the garden of the 
Prefecture, where they walked about in a familiar manner, but the Em- 
peror, who never lost of his project, took the arm of the Queen, and con- 
versed with her for some time, After this private conversation, the Empe- 
ror approached the Empress, and repeated to her as before. ‘Eugenie, I 
have another piece of good news to announce to you. The Queen consents 
that at the dinner on Board the Bretagne there shall be only one table.’ 
To explain these words, it is necessary to state that on board the Bretagne 
a bulkhead separated the table laid for twelve, where the Emperor, Em- 
press, and their royal guests were to dine, from the main cabin, where a 
table was laid out for fifty-nine guests. All these arrangements show very 
clearly that the dinner, like the déjeaner, was to have been a private one. 
But as soon as the consent of the Queen was obtained, the Emperor gave 
his orders; the bulkhead disappeared, and the two tables were consequently 
in the same room, that is to say, on the main deck of the ship. After din- 
ner, at the dessert, when the Emperor drew from his pocket a paper, and 


proceeded to read the speech which was to accompany the toast which he | 


was about to give, the Queen and Prince were greatly surprised. 
But it was too late. The Emperor had attained his ends by force of flattery 
and of adroit caresses; that 1s to say, he had suceceded in giving the in- 
terview a political character. That the speech was unexpected appears from 
the fact that Prince Albert, suprised by the toast, and obliged to answer d 
Vimproviste, was so much embarrassed, that the meaning of what he said 
was a little confused to those who heard him, and that many could not make 
out whether the Prince spoke in French, in English, or in German. Never- 
theless, as the Emperor was most anxious that the thing should be done 
completely, that is to say, that the speech of the Prince should appear in the 
Monitenr, Colonel de Beville, cue of the Emperor's orderly otiicers, was 
sent on board the royal yacht to ask Prince Albert for a copy of the speech 
which he had pronounced. ‘There was a moment of hesitation, there was 
even a consultation with Lord Malmesbury, and it was only after due con- 
sultation that Colonel De Beville was furnished with the text of the speech 
as it appeared in the Monitew. It is this confusion that explains how, in 
answer to the Emperor, who had spoken of the whole of the royal family of 
England, the Prince forgot to speak of the Empress and the Imperial Prince.” 

Two curious pamphlets have appeared in France, under, be it re- 
marked, the r¢yime of a strict censorship. This fact alone causes them to 
be noticed. One is called, “* Aurons nous la Guerre avee P Angleterre ?” 
It is not, like other incendiary pamphlets of a similar kind, anonymous. 
The individual who stands forth as the author prints his name thus— 
8. Medoros, According to the statements in the journals, this pamphlet 
opens by saying, that while diplomacy imagines the attention of Europe 
concentrated upon the Paris conferences and the question of the Prin- 
cipalities, ‘ it would appear that grave events, of a nature to remodel the 
map of Europe, are ripening under a mysterious veil.’’ In the next sen- 
tence it is stated, in more absolute terms, that “ a grand historical event is 





a 
in preparation.” Further on we are informed that, “ Are we to go to 
war with England?” is the “‘ simple question” which everybody is ask. 
ing in France, and that the idea of such a war is so deeply rooted in the 
minds of all purveyors of news, that the splendid fétes of Cherbourg seem 
to them rather a parade of force than a friendly demonstration. A little 
lower down our author says that all the peoples of Europe firmly belieye 
that “‘ Napoleon III. is meditating one of those great deeds with which 
he has before this astonished the world;” and that “‘ this belief of the 
people is encouraged by the Imperial silence.” 

The writer discusses the chances of landing men on our coasts, admits 
the difficulty of the enterprise, but regards it as feasible to land 300,000 
men. 

But then he says, the question arises, could they, although they might 
be the best troops in the world, subjugate 21,000,000 of people who glory, 
above all things, in their independence? He gets over this difficulty 5 
supposing that Napoleon III, could persuade the masses in England that he 
came not as a conqueror but as a deliverer. ‘* Bread and Liberty” would be 
his rallying ery ; and the writer is of opinion that the people would not be 
ashamed to accept benefitsat his hands. With all Jack Cade’s mottoes on 
his standard, he would make war in the name of the English people upon 
the English aristocracy. A war with England conducted on such principles 
would command the enthusiastic support of the pamphleteer, who excel. 

** When we should see our ships in ~ and our regiments proudly voting 
before Napoleon III. we would say to the Emperor, ‘Sire, the Engli 
people is not against you; you have only to face all those Serdanapaluses 
of the Thames who drink in golden cups the sweat of a hundred millions of 
helots and sct up to be the Pachas of civilization. Sire, your glory will not 
be that of conqueror, but your ashes will be deposited in the temple of 
humanity.’ ” 

The second pamphlet is called Cherbourg et 0 Angleterre. A few passe 
ages will give an idea of the work. a. othe 

“+The inauguration of Cherbourg,’ says its author, ‘is, for France, a 
festival of glorification for her navy, for the nations a festival of hope, and 
for England a festival of expiation.’” ‘ Long enough,’ he elsewhere declares, 
‘has England paraded her maritime brigandage, and prided herself on it, 
The history of England is a permanent scandal; the success of England 
disturbs the conscicnee, like the sight of a fortunate bandit. But if the 
bandit lives too short a time always to mect his punishment here below, it 
is not the same with a city or a nation. Where now is Carthage? Where 
will superb England be tomorrow?’ Again, ‘In her heart, England is 
afraid ; and what excites to so high a degree her ill-concealed terror is her 
evil conscience.’ ‘Steam has continentalized England ; she is no longer an 
island, as formerly. We can land on her shores when we please, and 
where has she soldiers to combat us?’ At times, this impetuous and im- 
partial writer, carried away by his patriotie and bellicose ardour, abandons 
the conditional for the future tense, and talks of what France wi// do when 
the war he evidently thirsts for shall break out. He also gives us some 
rather startling intelligence. ‘England lost nearly all her army in the 
Crimea ; to repair her losses at Inkermann she recalled her troops from 
India; hence the insurrection; in reality, it was from Sebastopol 
that sprang the independence of India..... The domination of the 
English in India is finished. Nothing can again lift up English power. 
They may command days of prayer and of public fasting ; they would need 
to change their souls... . . They have wearied Providence, and their 
reign is past. .... The power of England was never anything but a 
usurped power. . . . . She remained in the first rank only as the 
consequence of a surprise. She is redescending to her natural place. She 
will sulk at first ; then she will get used to it. If she kicks sheds lost ; and 
she will end by listening to reason and by learning justice, for Cherbourg is 
there.’ The writer inveighs against the ‘privileged classes’ in England, 
and predicts that they would find no support from the people on the day 
when a French General should present himself with the Great Charter of 
universal suffrage in one hand, and, in the other, the Code Napoleon, with 
all its principles of social equality. ‘ Henceforward it is no longer Heaven 
alone that the English workman will invoke in his misery, he will turn his 
eyes towards Cherbourg, seeking in the mists of the horizon, the liberating 
fleet.’ ’’ 

The reputed author of this extravagant nonsense is M. Jules Le- 
chevalier, some time a socialist refugee in England, now an employé in 
France. 

The Count de Bondy, an ex-peer of France, late candidate for the 
Council-General of the Indre, is about to fight the battle of electoral 
freedom in that department. The Government candidate defeated him, 
and he now accuses the prefect, his officers, and the priests of having 
used disgraceful and unabashed coercion against him. He makes outa 
good case, and shows that the ballot in France is a farce. 


Curkty.—Jeddah has been bombarded. A telegraphic despatch from 
Consul Green at Alexandria, as full of literal errors as is usual in the 
despatches of this gentleman, was received on Thursday, enclosing a de- 
spatch from Captain Pullen, who returned to Sucz from Jeddah on the 
14th August. ; 

“Cyclops arrived at Jeddah, 23d of July. Wamik [Namik] Pasha at 
Mecea. Satisfaction demanded, and letter sent to Kamaikam, under flying 
seal, saying if no satisfactory answer received in 36 hours, shall proceed to 
extremities. On the morning of the 25th, 20 hours [? 40] having inter- 
vened from time of sending despatch, and no reply, commenced bombarding 
on the town at intervals. Fourteen or fifteen bungalows burnt and de- 
stroyed. 11 a.m.—Letter received from Pasha not satisfactory. Resumed 
operations, and continued occasionally until evening of the 26th, both from 
boats and ships, with shot, shell, and rockets. 

‘*27th.—Troops arrived, 507 Bashi-Bazouks ; time given to land. 

**28th.—Gassa [Pasha?] arrived; comes on board next day; can come 
to no satisfactory arrangements; cannot execute murderers, but has them 
confined, station [stating >] that has not the power of life and death. Time 
extended to allow pilgrims to embark. 

** 30th.—[The] ~< Canning leaves for Yembo with Moorish Princes. 
Depositions of murderers sent off, and proved guilty by their own local 
courts. Their execution insisted upon on morning of the second instant, 
and not complied with by the evening of the 4th. Commenced bom 
ding again on the morning of the 5th. Before a reply is received the 
Yabari steamer arrived with troops, 480 Egyptians. Ismail Passain 
[Pasha?] commands, with power to satisfy the just demands of England 
and France. 

‘On the morning of the 6th 11 murderers executed [in] sight of the 
om and shipping in port, and four more culprits to be sent to Constantl- 
nople, 

E The Cyclops left Jeddah on the morning of the 7th instant, and has 
brought up a messenger from the Pasha, with despatches for Constantl- 
nople.”’ : 

The newspaper despatches state in addition that many country ships 
jn port were burned. 
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Subia.—Telegraphic despatches from Bombay arrived on Monday, 
and the fuller despatches to the 19th July arrived on Thursday. : 

There is not a single new conflict in any part of India recorded in 
these letters. Grant’s victory at Nawabgunge had cleared the whole 
country between Lucknow and the Gogra. The wreck of the rebels had 

thered at Bundee, in the north. There were the Begum of Oude, 
| ome Khan, her paramour, the Begum’s young son, now proclaimed 
King of Oude under the title of Ikbal Shah, A new Moulvie had been 
elected, and, at the head of a small force, was in the neighbourhood of 
Powayne. To the south of Lucknow, Beni Madho Singh was established 
on the flank of the Cawnpore road, and Maun Singh, in his fort of Shah- 

ge, near Fyzabad, was besieged by Mahomed Hossein, A series of 
ensive positions, connected by a chain of posts, were in course of 
erection at Lucknow. , . 

In Central India, the fugitives from Gwalior, frustrated in their 
designs on Jeypore by the rapid march of General Roberts, turned south- 
ward, Roberts following. They had, when lest heard of, just decamped 
from the town of Tonk, where the Rajah held a fort against them, im- 

Jled forward by the near approach of Roberts's advanced guard. Briga- 
Vier Smith had been sent with part of his foree to Kotah ; and a move- 
able column had been organized at Mhow. It is stated that the Gwalior 

itives carry with them Scindia’s crown jewels. The Central India 
field force has gone into quarters at Gwalior, Jhansi, Sepree, and 
Goonah. Sir Hugh Rose had taken farewell of his soldiers in a general 
order redounding to their credit. 

The most curious arrival by this mail is a correspondence between the 
Oude rebel chiefs and Jung Bahadoor. It appears that in the middle of 
May, the Begum and the viceroy of Oude bethought them of applying 
for assistance to Nepaul. ‘hey therefore sent an ambassador to Tool- 
seepoor, one Mahomed Suffraz Alee, with seven Persian letters to the 
Nepaul authorities, including two to Jung Bahadoor. In_ these letters 
the Nepaulese is reminded of the old friendship that subsisted between 
the two countries, reproached for assisting the British who are bent on 
destroying the religion of the Hindoos and Mahomedans, informed of 
British treachery, and asked to join the rebels in the cause of religion. 
“It is proper for and binding on all chiefs to enter into agreement to 
kill and get rid of these infidels.” To these overtures Jung Bahadoor 
replied, directing his letter to the so-called King of Oude, but not re- 
cognizing the kingly title. 

“Your letter of the 7th Jeth Soode, (Wednesday, corresponding to the 19th 
May 1858,) to the address of his Highness the Maharajah of Nepaul, and 
that of 13th Jeth Vudee of the present year, (Tuesday, corresponding to the 
llth May 1858,) to my address, have reached their respective destinations, 
and their contents are fully understood. In it is written that the British 
are bent on the destruction of the society, religion, and faith of both Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans. 

** Be it known that for upwards of a century the British have reigned in 
Hindostan, but up to the present moment neither the Hindoos nor the Ma- 
homedans have ever complained that their religion has been interfered with. 

** As the Hindoos and Mahomedans have been guilty of ingratitude and 

dity, neither the Nepaul Government nor I can side with them. 

** Since the star of faith and integrity, sincerity in words as well as in acts, 
and the wisdom and comprehension of the British, are shining as bright as 
the sun in every quarter of the globe, be assured that my Government will 
never disunite itself from the friendship of the exalted British Government, 
or be instigated to join with any monarch against it, be he as high as Hea- 
ven. What grounds can we have for connecting ourselves with the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans of Hindostan ? 

** Be it also known, that had I in any way been inclined to cultivate the 
Stientahip and intimacy of the Hindoo and Mahomedan tribes, should I have 
massacred 5000 or 6000 of them in my way to Lucknow ? 

** Now as you have sent me a friendly letter, let me persuade you, that if 
any -— Hindoo or Mahomedan, who has not murdered a British lady or 
child, goes immediately to Mr. Montgomery, the Chief Commissioner of 
Lucknow, and surrenders his arms and makes submission, he will be per- 
mitted to retain his honour, and his crime will be pardoned. 

* Tf you still be inclined to make war on the British, no Rajah or King in 
the world will give you an asylum, and death will be the end of it. 

“T have written whatever has come into my plain mind, and it will be 
proper and better for you to act in accordance with what I have said.” 

me interesting particulars of Napier’s action at Joura Alipore with 
the rear column of the Gwalior fugitives have come to hand. The 
enemy had 6000 men and 25 guns. He was assailed by Napier with 600 
men and 6 guns, four only of which came into action. Napier formed on 
their flank and charged. The four guns under Captain Lightfoot had 
ny time to fire two rounds before the enemy wavered. Seeing this 
Lightfoot charged them with his guns at racing speed, outstripped the 
handful of supporting cavalry, and opened fire on the fugitives, who fled 
in all directions, This brilliant feat was performed by Bombay Horse 
Artillerymen. 

Qnitrd States.—The Northern Light arrived at Southampton on 
Thursday, with advices from New York to the 3d August. 

The Lecompton Constitution had been rejected in Kansas by an over- 
whelming popular majority. 

Later news had been received from Utah. The territory was per- 
fectly tranquil, and the general officers were in high favour with the 
Mormons. None of the soldiers of General Johnstone’s army were al- 
lowed to enter Salt Lake City, and strict orders had been issued, pro- 
hibiting any interference with the Mormons. The Peace Commissioners 
had left for Washington. 

Mr. Nugent, the Special Commissioner from Washington to New 
Caledonia, had left New York by the California steamer, charged to 
make such representation to Governor Douglas as would induce him to 
mitigate the rigours of the policy of the Hudson's Bay Company and of 
the servants of the British Government towards miners and traders from 
the United States. He was also instructed to counsel the latter on the 
duty of obeying the laws of the country, if they expected to be protected 
in thefr business pursuits. . 

It appears that Mr. Dallas has called the attention of the British 
Government to the apprehended difficulties with the Governor of Van- 
~ s Island = ones - passage of United States citizens into the 

regions, ord Malmesbury's reply is printed in the Ameri 
journals as follows— ’ ad . — 
G “Foreign Office, June 17, 1858, 

‘The undersigned, her Majesty's Principal Secretar of State for Forei 
Affairs, has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the note which Mr. 
Dallas, Envoy Extrordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 





States of America, addressed to him on the 13th instant, calling the atten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government to the obstructions which it is appre- 
hended may be offered by the Governor of Vancouver's Island to the 

of citizens of the United States to the districts in British Oregon, wane gal 
is reported to have been found. 

** The undersigned begs leave to assure Mr. Dallas that the subject of his 
note shall receive immediate attention, and that her Majesty's Government 
are, on their part, disposed, as far as they can properly do so, to deal 
liberally with any citizens of the United States who may desire to proceed 
to that quarter of the British possessions. But her Majesty’s Government 
must necessarily ascertain in the first place how far the charter of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company bears upon the question, and then generally from 
the law officers of the Crown whether any legal considerations require 
attention on the part of her Majesty’s Government in connexion with this 
question, 
are The undersigned has the honour to renew to Mr, Dallas the assurances 
of his highest consideration. 

*G. M. Dallas, Esq., &e. MALMESRURY, 

The survey of the boundary between British Columbia and Washing- 
ton territory is to be rapidly pushed on, 

Two United States afl s of war had been ordered to tako their 
stations near the mouth of the San Juan River, and extend such proe 
tection to American commerce and American interests as may be re- 
quired. 

Mr. Buchanan wrote a congratulatory letter to Mr. Cyrus Field on 
the 5th August, touching the successful submersion of the Atlantic cable. 
He says—** Under the blessing of Divine Providence, I trust it may 
prove instrumental in promoting perpetual peace and friendship between 
the kindred nations. I have not yet received the Queen’s despatch,” 

€anada.—Advices from Toronto, vid New York, to the 3d A 
were received on Tuesday. The two Houses meton the 2d, and grea 
interest was shown both by the members and the public in an expected 
statement of Mr. Brown’s policy. Disappointment followed, however, 
for Mr. Patrick, on behalf of the new Cabinet, contented himself with 
a bare recital of their names, They were— 

“George Brown, Inspector-General and Premier ; James Morris, Speaker 
of the Legislative Council ; Michael Foley, Postmaster-General ; John 8, 
M‘Donald, Attorney-General of Canada West; Oliver Mowatt, Provincial 
Secretary; Dr. Connor, Solicitor-General of Lower Canada; L. V. Drume 
mond, Attorney-General of Canada East; G. B. Dorion, Commissioner of 
Crown Lands; M. Thibaudeau, Bureau of Agriculture ; M. Lemieux, Ree 
ceiver-General; L. H. Holton, Public Works; M. Laberge, Solicitor-Ge- 
neral of Canada East. The names of Messrs. Drummond, Dorion, and 
Thibaudeau elicited loud laughter and exclamations from the supporters of 
the late Ministry.” 

It was then moved that a new writ should be issued for Montreal in 
the room of Mr. Dorion, Mr. Langevin thereupon moved that these 
words should be added— 

‘That this House, while ordering the said writ, must at the same time 
state, that the Administration, the formation of which has created this 
vacancy, does not possess the confidence of this House and the country.” 

The House smartly discussed this resolution, and finished by adopting 
it by 71 to 31. The Upper House passed a similar resolution of want 
of confidence, by 16 to 8, They also expressed their regret that the 
Lower House had disapproved of the choice of Ottawa as the seat of 
Government. 

It was supposed that a dissolution would ensuc, although the Go- 
vernor-General was opposed to that course. 

Mr. Brown soon afterwards resigned office. Mr. Galt was next called 
upon to form a Ministry, but he failed. The latest advices say, that on 
the 6th it was stated in Parliament that Mr. Cartier and Mr, John A, 
Macdonald were forming a Cabinet. 


Pew Sraland.—Files of Canterbury papers, to April 14, have come 
to hand. Their contents represent an unostentatious but decided progress 
in prosperity. Thus, we find it recorded in the Lyttleton Times, that the 
exports of the past year are worth two-thirds more than those of the 
preceding year, partly because the exported articles have improved in 
price. Buildings of all kinds were rising rapidly ; agriculture wag 
vigorously extending, and the demand for land increasing; the roads 
were in excellent order, and new ones were in course of construction, 
limited only by the want of labourers. This seems, indeed, to be the 
cardinal want of the colony, and the ery for more men and women is 
incessant. Politics attracted general attention, but excited little 
party feeling. Mr. Sewell had returned from England. 

The fifth session of the General Assembly had been opened by the Go- 
vernor. His speech on the occasion was occupied wholly with topics 
of local interest. By the energetic exertions of Mr. Sewell in England 
the whole amount of the loan had been taken up by the Union Bank of 
Australia. Regret is expressed that steam mail communication with 
England has not been established, Reference is made to the gold dis- 
coveries in New Zealand, which promise results beneficial to the colony, 
Bills revising the electoral system were to be submitted to the Assembly ; 
and plans for the welfare of the natives had been prepared, foun 
on definite, liberal, and comprehensive principles. 





Pliscellancans. 


Some progress has been made in the selection of the nominces to the 
Council of India. Sir Frederick Currie and Sir Henry Rawlinson have 
accepted seats. Mr. John Stuart Mill has declined to serve, on the score 
of failing health. Mr. J. P. Willoughby had not, on Monday, accepted 
the offer of a seat made to him. 

The next addition made to the Council of India is General Sir Richard 
Vivian, for some years Adjutant-general of the Madras Army, a Director 
of the East India Company under the act of 1853, Commander of the 
Turkish Contingent during the Russian war. 


“C.D. L.,” now so well known for his contributions of information 
and opinion on Indian subjects, very happily calls attention in the Daily 
News to the services of Mr. Bartle Frere. 

“ There lies a frontier province contiguous with the Punjaub, whose Chief 
Commissioner has perhaps searcely done either it or himself justice in 
words, Content with the fact of having held Scinde and relieved the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Mr. Bartle Frere has remained indifferent to applause and 
been not less surprised than gratified by the unsolicited thanks of his 
country’s representatives, Yet the facts are eternally true, that when in 
the autumn of 1857 the number of disaffected troops in the Punjaub was 
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equivalent with that of the levies and other troops by whom the disaffected 
were watched; when Sir John Lawrence dared not hope to hold Peshawur, 
and when the maintenance of the Punjaub itself was a question of awful 
uncertainty from day to day—aye, from hour to hour—when all this was 
impending in the Punjaub, Mr. Frere \— a mutiny at Kurrachee, 
with a few Horse Artillery—a mutiny at Hydrabad with a few Europeans— 
and a mutiny at Shikarpore, with his native police. He frustrated a widely 
ramifying plot, exterior to his border, by the — discipline of the Scinde 
Horse. He held in check, by the presence of this corps, a regiment of 
Irregular Cavalry, which belonged to the Punjaub, but which Sir John 
Lawrence declined to receive back lest they should aggravate his difficul- 
ties. Mr. Frere passed on at the same time every available European sol- 
dier to the assistance of the sister province ; with the exception, indeed, of 
one body of Englizh troops whom he promptly embarked for Bombay, and 
thus enabled Lord Elphinstone to crush revolt in the southern districts of 
his Presidency. A detachment of Scinde Horse then serving in Persia he 
assented to transmitting to Bombay, and that detachment has since marched 
round by Delhi and returned to its frontier. Meantime, the old feudal 
chiefs and the peasantry of Scinde remained so loyal that, though surrounded 
on all sides (save that of the seaboard) by anarchy and revolt, the Chief 
Commissioner and his establishment traversed the province escorted solely 
by the usual guard of honour composed wholly of Sepoys.” 


According to the present arrangements her Majesty, the Prince Con- 
sort, and suite, will return from the Continent on the 31st instant. The 
Queen will then take up her abode at Osborne, where the Court will re- 
main until the 6th proximo, and then proceed to Buckingham Palace. 
On the following day (September 7) the Queen, the Prince Consort, and 
Royal family and suite, will take their departure for Leeds, on their way 
to Scotland. The Court will return from Scotland and arrive at Wind- 
sor Castle by the 15th of October. 


The Birmingham Journal reports that Mr. Bright, now in Scotland, 
will come south to Birmingham in October, and stay there a weck or 
two, taking the opportunity of addressing his constituents in the Town 
Hall. The experience of the past session has convinced his friends that 
alittle care, and the husbanding of his strength, will enable him to take 
an active share in public life. 





The Duke of Malakoff landed at Folkestone, on Saturday evening, from the 
war steamer Dauphiné. He was detained there only seven minutes, and 
set off to London by the tidal train. On Sunday evening, August 15, the 
Duke gave a “splendid entertainment” at his tetany by Albert Gate, in 
honour of the féte Napoleon. Lord Derby, Lord Chelmsford, and most of 
bs diplomatic body were present. The Austrian Minister was an excep- 

on. 

Major General Peel and Sir John Burgoyne inspected the troops and 
establishments at Chatham on Tuesday. Sir John Pakington has been 
engaged in a similar duty at Plymouth. 

Lord Eglinton has accepted the onerous and dignified post of President of 
the Belfast Bowling Club, ‘Really,’ says the Northern Whig, “this 
ba hankering after aristocratic patronage is becoming too general in 

ast.” 


The Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp, has just elected Mr, E. H, 
Baily, the English Royal Academician, a member of its body. 

Mr. Herwald Wake, the gallant leader of the party of gentlemen and 
Sikhs who so brilliantly defended Arrah, has been féted by his fellow towns- 
man at Northampton. 


The Queen has notified from Potsdam her intention to become a pa- 


troness of the Dramatic College, and has sent a donation of 100/. 

Continental gossip states that for some weeks past the physicians have 
interdicted the Princess Frederick William from taking railway journeys, 
her accouchement being expected in October. The same correspondent 
states, that according to present arrangements the Queen will remain at 
Potsdam until the 25th, and on her return will stop two days at the Court 
of Cobourg. 

The New Prussian Gazette announces that the Emperor of Russia has 
invited the Prince of Prussia to witness the great military manceuvres 
which are to take place in the neighbourhood of Warsaw towards the end of 
September. 

The Archduke Stephen of Austria, ex-Governor-General of Hungary, 
who has for some years been living in a sort of exile in the Duchy of Nassau, 
has returned to Vienna, and a reconciliation has taken place between him 
and the Emperor. 








_As might have been expected, the proposal for a testimonial to the late 
Sir William Peel has met with such sympathy from the public that the 
committee are enabled to extend their original plan. It is now proposed 
that the picture of the late Captain Peel shall be painted by Mr. John 
Lucas, and that it shall be presented to Greenwich Hospital, on condition 
that a suitable position be assigned to it in the Painted-hall. The Dowager 

dy Peel will be requested to accept a cabinet picture, copied from that to 
be placed in the Painted-hall, and that a print be presented to every 
seaman and marine who served in the Naval Brigade under the orders of 
Sir William Peel. Messrs. Graves, and Co., to whom the engraving of the 
ry is intrusted, hope to have it ready by May next. It was Captain 

eel who suggested the formation of the Naval Brigade. The gallantry 
and devotion of that force are well appreciated by the country. The pre- 
mature death of the gallant young officer excited such general regret that it 
is needless to urge the public to join in a testimonial intended to acknow- 
ledge and perpetuate the remembrance of the services he rendered to his 
country. 

Colonel Morris, of the 17th Lancers, an able soldier who had scen war 
and won its honours in India and in the Crimea, died at Poona on the 11th 
July, greatly regretted by his brother officers and his men. 

A Brussels paper informs us that ‘‘ Dr. André Schleiermacher, one of the 
greatest scientitic notabilities of Germany, died suddenly at Darmstadt, on 
the 11th August.” 

The Admiralty have notified their readiness to receive tenders for the con- 
veyance of 150 troops to Vancouver's Island vid Cape Horn, including a 
force of Royal Engineers, provided with everything necessary for the for- 
mation of roads and bridges to open up the resources of the colony, and to 
erect block-houses for the reception and safe custody of the gold whlch may 
be disposed of by the miners, and at the same time to form an organized 
military force for the maintenance of law and order. 

Mr. Lyons M‘Leod, our Consul at Mozambique, has been stoned out of 
his house and forced to quit his post by the slave party in that district of 

. the King of Portugal’s dominions. This is another instance of the impetus 
given to slave trading by France and America. 





One of the correspondents of the Morning Post, appointed to chronic 
the tour of the Emperor, was arrested at Auray. Why? Because one . 
his Christian names was Bernard, He was kept a prisoner for twenty. 
four hours, and then released without a word of explanation. 

The only boys who succeeded in climbing the greased pole set up at 
Bayonne in honour of the Emperor’s féte, and in carrying off its pnz 
were an English cabin boy, and two Spanish lads from the Asturias, Our 
little countryman went up with perfect ease, and stood on the top like hig 
big brothers at Cherbourg. ‘The Spanards saz there. 


The Vienna Gazette publishes an Imperial decree, forbidding the exporta. 
tion of arms and ammunition to Bosnia, except for the account of the 


-Turkish government. 


Accounts from Minden, in Prussia, state that the great spinning milf 
in that town was destroyed by fireon the llth. The lossis valued at 375,000f, 
and 200 workmen have been thrown out of work. 

The Marquis of Ailsa is building a life-boat at his own expense for usg 
along the coast from Dunure to Turnberry. 

The anniversary of the day on which Great Britain emancipated the slaves 
in her West India possessions was celebrated by festivals at Poughkeepsie, 
New Bedford, New York, and Brooklyn. 

The United States Government had awarded to Charles A. F erguson, 
owner of the ship Herefordshire, of London, the sum of 2574 dollars for de- 
tention and expenses incurred by that vessel in rescuing the passengers and 
crew of the ship John Gilpin, wrecked off Cape Horn, and taking them to 
Bahia; also to Captain Thomas 8. Scott, commander of the Herefordshire, 
a service of silver plate, consisting of six pieces, for his noble conduct on 
that occasion. 





Five Peers, formerly Masters of the Royal Stag Hounds, and other Peers 
and gentlemen, have presented a handsome piece of plate to Mr. Charles 
Davies, Huntsman of the Queen’s Stag Hounds, as a mark of his “high 
qualifications as a sportsman, his gentlemanly bearing in the hunting field, 
and his long and efficient services.”’ 

The “ beefeaters ’’ at the Tower have succumbed to the innovating spirit 
of the nineteenth century. The splendid dress which they and their prede- 
cessors have worn since the reign of bluff King Hal is abolished. In future 
they will go about modestly in a blue tunic and blue trowsers, the former 
faced the latter striped with red. 

In a private letter from an honourable and intelligent resident in Cal- 
cutta, mingling extensively in society there, we read:—‘*The young | 
who survived the Cawnpore massacre is now in Calcutta. Her mind 1s 6 
unsettled, and she cannot bear to be spoken to on the subject.’’ The date 
of this letter is July 1.—Express. 





An English mechanic, Richard Dudgeon, residing in New York, has in- 
vented a steam carriage for common roads which, it is said, has been found 
to answer in the Empire city, but which would answer better in roads less 
frequented than its crowded streets, 

The spread of the plague in Bengazi is attributed to the neglect of ordinary 
precautions on the part of the Governor of the province. It appears that he 
was warned by the British Vice-Consul, Mr. Crowe, who suggested that the 
tribe in whose district the plague broke out should be isolated. As the tribe 
lived six hours distance from Bengazi the advice might have been acted on, 
It was not, and the plague spread to Bengazi. Large numbers died daily, 
Rich and poor fell alike. At length, on the representations of Mr. Crowe, two 
physicians arrived from Constantinople. By this time half the population 
of Bengazi had fled to the desert. Mr. Crow remained at his post ten weeks, 
Then, when all his servants but one had died, he fled to Tripoli. 


The Registrar-General reports that the number of deaths last week, 1147, 
is not only below that of the two preceding weeks, but is 208 under the 
calculated average. 


The Turin papers quote letters from Locarno, containing accounts of an 
attempt at murder committed there on the 6th, on the person of one Casi- 
mir Parodi, who, peing implicated in the insurrection of the 29th June 
1857, at Genoa, had turned King’s evidence, in consequence of which he 
had since then been doomed to assassination by the sect which had originated 
that movement. The assassin escaped. 

Robson, Redpath, Tester, and the Reverend W. Beresford, are now on 
the wide sea, bound for Western Australia. 


A gentleman who employs a great number of hands in a manufactory in 
the west of England, in order to encourage his workpeople in a due atten- 
dance at church on a late fast day, told them that if they went to church 
they would receive their wages for that day in the same manner as if they 
had been at work. Upon which a deputation was appointed, to acquaint the 
employer that if he would pay them for over hours they would attend like- 
wise the Methodist chapel in the evening. 

An English lady has been severly burnt in Paris in consequence of & 
common and shameful practice. Smokers do not extinguish the fire of their 
fusées when they throw them away. One of these burning ends set the 
Jady’s dress on fire. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


The “confessional” continues to attract attention and the daily 
journals to receive and publish correspondence on the subject. This 
morning the Reverend William Gresley himself puts forward in the 
Times, a justification of Mr. West, his curate. r. Gresley says the 
transaction at Boyn Hill is a “ trumpery affair, got up for party pur- 
poses.” The poor woman, upon whom Mr. West intruded, he ayers, 
‘* instead of being, as stated, ‘upset,’ declared that she was much ‘com- 
forted’ by his visit, expressed herself as most grateful to him for ‘ex- 
plaining the commandments,’ and said that ‘he was just the sort of 
gentleman to visit the sick.’” This can ‘be proved on oath.” Mr. 
Gresley intimates that the poor woman had been anything but virtuous 
in her past life. . 

On the doctrinal part of the “trumpery affair” Mr. Gresley seems to 
hold far more positive views than his diocesan. 

‘With regard to confession in general, I heartily wish it were a great 
deal more practised than it is, for the simple reason because I believe it to 
be one of the greatest possible helps to repentance. So far as my own €X~ 
perience goes, I have known more sinners brought to repentance by this 
means than by any other. It is just what sinful worldly men, awakened to 
their danger, need, in order to work in them a thorough conversion and 
amendment of life. I scarcely ever knew a person relapsing into 


irreligious habits who had conscientiously used confession. With re- 
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gard to the doctrine of the English Church, I may be quite wrong; 
but it appears to me that a person who should read the visitation service and 
the exhortation in the communion service, and say that confession wi s not 
taught in the English Church might just as well say that black is white, 
and that a priest or a who systematically neglects to act upon these in- 
structions of his Church, who never moves any sick person to cou- 
fession, and never reads the exhortation to communicants, and yet 
blames, discourages, or even punishes a pricst who conforms to the in- 
structions to which he is pledged, is guilty of a mean and wrongful deed. 
The outcry against confession is nothing more or less than a party move of 
the Evangelicals. They perceive that they can damage their opponents by 
raising an outcry about ** Auricular Confession,”’ as they term it, and par- 
ticularly about the seventh commandment. There is no such feeling among 
High Churchmen, who I think, may be assumed to be as pure-minded and 
virtuous as the others. Parents allow their children to go to confession 
without scruple, and husbands their wives. Not women only, but men of 
all stations, I have known confess their sins; od the deep, heartfelt gra- 
titude which they have often expressed has been most touching. 

« Tfone could but get pe yple to look at the immense benefit of confession, 
when conscientiously used, instead of resting on the abuses which are said 
to have arisen from it, I am sure all this outery would pass away. I do not 
know how it may be in foreign countries, but I am quite sure, from con- 
siderable experience, that confession as practised in the English Church is 
almost an unmixed blessing.” 

Here, then, is a broad and direct advocacy and defence of the doctrine 
of confession. 


The object of the Queen's visit to Berlin on the 16th was to inspect 
the palace now in course of completion intended to be the home of the 
Prince and Princess Frederick William. It promises to be not only 
handsome but *‘ comfortable.’ On the 17th the Queen reviewed all the 
troops quartered in Potsdam. The Prince of Prussia commanded ; Prince 
Frederick William commanding the Brigade of Guards, Her Majesty 
afterwards visited the apartments once oceupicd by Frederick the Great, 
and his tomb in the Garnison Kirehe. 

A telegraphic despatch from Rennes dated August 20, says, “this 
morning took place the grand Breton entertainment, given to their Ma- 
jesties by all the Maires of the department of Ille et Vilaine. There 
were 340 persons present. The Emperor delivered a speech, which was 
received with the warmest acclamations. He promised his best assist- 
ance in developing all the resources of Brittany. His Majesty is at this 
moment passing in review the whole of the troops in garrison at Rennes. 
Tomorrow, at ten o’clock, their Majesties will set out for Paris, where 
they will arrive at six in the afternoon.” 


For many months the Conference at Paris has continued, holding some 
eighteen sittings altogether. Great difficulties have been experienced in 
arriving at any conclusion at all, and only mutual concession has brought 
all the signatures of the Plenipotentiaries to the foot of the common 
agreement. The last sitting was held on Thursday: the Monitewr of 
yesterday announces the fact in these terms— 

“The Plenipotentiaries of France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, 
Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, met on Thursday at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, to sign the Convention relative to the organization of the Princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia. The exchange of the ratifications of 
the said Convention will take place at Paris within five weeks, or earlier, if 
possible. Itis only after the accomplishment of this formality that the text 
of the Convention can be made public.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Tost gives the following as 
**the main features’’ of the Convention. 

“1. The people of the Principalities, according to a seale of suffrage, 
which gives all important classes a vote, will be ealled upon to elect two 
Hospodars—one for Moldavia and the other for Wallachia. 

**2. The Hospodars, in conjunction with deputics, also elected by all 
classes of the people, will have the entire legislation of domestic affairs in 
their own hands. 

“3. Turkey maintains her guardian rights over the Principalities in all 


questions of peace and war. 





The Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy of the Province of Can 
terbury was yesterday prorogued to Wednesday the 20th October. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson’s appointment to the Council for India has | 


created a vacancy in the representation of Reigate. There are three 
candidates in the field. 
and who from his connexion with the family of Lord Monson, at Gatton, 
possesses some local influence ; Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, formerly Member 
tor Lambeth ; and Mr. Edwin James. Mr. James has personally ad- 
dressed the electors. Ie is for law-reform, the unconditional abolition 
of church-rates, the extension of the suflrage to 5/. householders, and 
the adoption of the ballot. 

The Queen has appointed Captain Adolphus Slade, R.N., C.B., Vice- 
Admiral in the Ottoman Navy, to be a Knight Commander of the Order 
of the Bath. 


Allen's Indian Mail states, that the Court of Directors have presented 
Mr. John Stuart Mill with the sum of 500/. as a slight token of their ap- 
preciation of his eminent abilities, and faithful discharge of most la- 
borious and responsible duties. 

The Morning Post has reason to believe that Colonel R. C. Moody, at 
present commanding the Royal Engincers in North Britain, and Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Falkland Islands, which he with a party of his 
corps prepared for colonization between 1841 and 1848, has been ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in-chicf of the new North 
American colony of British Columbia. 


The Atlantic telegraph forwarded last night the first piece of news. 
The directors received yesterday information that the Europa and Arabia 
had come into collision, that one had put into St. John’s, and that no 
lives were lost. At five o’clock in the afternoon, they asked from London 
for “further particulars” from Newfoundland, and at half-past seven 
received from that place this reply— 

“The Arabia in collision with the Europa off Cape Race on Saturday last. 
The Arabia on her way to New York slightly injured. The Europa lost her 
bowsprit and cutwater, stern sprung. She will remain at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, ten da 8 from the 16th. The Persia calls at St. John’s for mails 
and passengers, No loss of life or limb.” 

It is explained that the delay—two hours and a half—arises from the 
comparative slowness with which signals can be forwarded along the 
Single linc. By and by the time will be shortened. 


The Honourable J. W. Monson, who is a Whig, | 


The news of the success of the war ships of England and the United 
States in their great enterprise of submerging the Atlantic cable was 
received with great rejoicings throughout Amorica. The first reports 
were held “ too good to be true.” In New York the state of feeling 
could not be described even by the Herat’. At Washington the feeling 
shown amounted to “ transport.” At Albany people were “ wild with 
excitement.” At Boston there was “ great rejoicing”; at Worcester 
100 guns were fired ; at Rochester a “ fecling of glorification ” seized the 
citizens ; Utica was illuminated; at Syracuse a band and a company of 
Militia went about, * spirited” speeches were made; “‘and hearty cheers 
were given for the Atlantic cable, Queen Victoria, and Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field.” More moderate and sober but not less hearty were the’ exhibi- 
tions of delight in the towns of British North America. Of course the 
testimony of * the oldest inhabitant” is evoked to prove that the people 
had never been so intensely excited before. Perhaps the oldest inhabi- 
tant was right for once. 





Advices from Cape Town to the 7th July have been reecived. The 
Boers of the Free States and the Basutos had remitted the settlement of 
the differences between them to Sir George Grey. 

“The Free State is in sad confusion, There are three parties there, one 
in favour of a union between the State and the Trans-Vaal, under the 
governorship of Pretorious ; a second party isin favour of Boshof and war ; 
and a third, and by far the largest and most intelligent portion of the com- 
munity, yearn for re-annexation with the colony. Claims have been sent 
in by British subjects living in Moshesh’s territory for compensation for 
injuries and spoliation of their property by Free State people during the 
wur, to the amount of 2300/. 

“*Caffreland is quict, and there is little complaint now of the Caffres in 
the colony. The Chief Umhala was captured last week, but what his crimes 
are we do not know, The Governor's policy is a profound seerct. Few 
pretend to understand it. We hear now and then that some chief is to be 


' punished for something or other, and when the thing is done, we get the 








Governor's or rather the High Commissioner's version of the affair. 
The revenue wasin a flourishing condition. ‘The Parliament had been 
dissolved, and the lst September fixed upon for the new elections, 


Lieutenant Clavering appeared yesterday before the Hammersmith Magis- 
trate to be examined respecting the death of Mr. Gates. Captain Miller 
repeated his evidence. ‘The son of Gates applied for an adjournment on the 
ground that his solicitor was not present. Superintendent Tarleton said he 
had no further evidence. Mr. Dayman said that the only evidence at pre- 
sent was the statements of Captain Miller and Lieutenant Clavering; had 
Mr. Gates any more? Mr, Gates said, it was neeessary to bear in mind how 
easily two men could take the life of one, and that dead men told no tales. 

Mr, Dayman said, that was a very unfair remark to make, because it con- 
veyed a serious insinuation, of the truth of which at that moment there was 
no proof. Mr. Gates said, it was his confirmed opinion. Mr. Dayman said, 
he had expressed an opinion which he had no right to express. Mr. Gates 
hoped the Magistrate would excuse him, for he spoke under the feeling 
caused by the loss of his father. Superintendent Tarleton, in reply to Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine, said, he had made the fullest inquiry, and he knew of 
no evidence that could throw any additional light on the transaction under 
consideration. Mr, Gates renewed his application for an adjournment of 
the inquiry, but Mr. Dayman said, he saw no grounds for assenting to it, 
inasmuch as he could see no prospect of any fresh evidence being forth- 
coming. Ifthe relatives of the deceased or the superintendent could dis- 
cover anything on which Lieutenant Clavering could be held chargeable 
they would be at liberty to apprehend him, and he could be brought up 
again ; but at present he had no evidence before him on which he could be 
detained. The transaction was certainly a most me lancholy one, but it ap- 
peared to be directly referable to drink, from which so many misfortunes 
and calamities from time to time arise. ‘The prisoner must be discharged, 
The inquiry then terminated, and Lieutenant Clavering let the Court, as he 
came, accompanied by his friends. 

The Wiltshire Independent states that her Majesty has been pleased to 
grant a pardon to the mau William Craft, who was sentenced to six months’ 
hard labour for an assault in kissing a young lady at Swanage. 

Tidings of the deaths of two young ladies by fire arrived this morn- 
ing. sjoth of them wore light muslin dresses. One was carrying a 
lighted candle when by some mischance her dress was blown against the 
flames. ‘The other was reaching up to draw down a window blind, These 
sufferers were Miss Jane Morrison daughter of the Dean of Faculty at Glas- 
gow, and Miss Jane Hill, daughter of a Nottingham manufacturer. 


MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay ArrEeRNoon, 

The English Stock Market has this week exhibited less animation than 
ever, business is almost entirely suspended, the fluctuations of each day 
seareely exceeding 1-16 per cent. Consols are now 96} 963, having opened 
on Monday 96} 963, both for Money and Account. Not one bargain oF any 
real importance has been done. ‘The most of the usual dealers are out of 
town, and in their absence the business doing is generally of an insignifi- 
eant character. Attention has been chicfly given to the new issue of the 
Indian Four per Cent Debentures, the serip of which is now being dealt in 
at § and ? prem. The first instalment, in addition to the 5/. deposit, 
will be due on the 23d. The tone of the market is somewhat firmer today, 
and stocks close a shade higher. New Three per Cents, 97§ 97}; Bank 
Stock, 227 227} ; Reduced, 974 97}; Consols, 974 973. 

Considering the season of the year, there has been rather more than the 
average amount of business doing in the Foreign Stock Market. The late 
rise has with one or two exceptions been well supported. Turkish Six per 
Cents are unaccountably dull and heavy, the quotation having gone back 
nearly 1} per cent during the week, “Venezuela has been done at lower 
prices than last quoted, the advices by the last mail leading to the supposi- 
tion that the arrangement for the settlement of the debt may be deferred for 
some time. Other Stocks are firm, with a tendency to rise, a great searcit 
of Stock being experienced. Brazil scrip 4 dis. A oo, Mexican, 21 
213; Venezuela, 39 40; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 89} 90}; 
Ditto, Three per Cent, 6970; Turkish Six per Cent, 95} 96; Ditto, Four 
per Cent, 104 104}; Russian, 113 114; Chilian, 104 106; Grenada, Active, 
21 22; Spanish Certificates, 5} 5}. 

Business in the Railway Share Market has been extremely dull and un- 
important, prices have been drooping from the beginning of the week. 
Great Northerns have especially fallen, the closing quotation being 24 25} 
Caledonian, 41} 412; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 353. In 
other shares the average decline is by lper cent. Great Western, 49} 50} ; 
London and North-Western, = 93; London and South-Western, 94 94} ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 923 93. The market closes this after- 
noon without any particular feature to notice. Berwicks, 92} 93; 
Eastern Counties, 12} §. French shares continue to show consider- 
able improvement ; the state of the Paris Bourse, French trade, and the 
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Tuoven the case of the Cagliari has received a partial solution, 
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failure of several speculators for the fall in Paris leads to the expectation of 
a further rise. Northern of France, 37} 38 ; Paris and Strasbourg, 27} 27}. 
Indian shares remain steady with no alteration in prices; investments con- 
tinue, but the late issue of the remnant of the Loan offering an opportunity 
to capitalists has prevented a rise. East Indian, 105 106; Madras, 207. 
shares, 20} 203 ; Great Indian Peninsula, 21 21}. The shares of the Atlan- 











tie Telegraph are now nominally 840 860. The Red Sea shares having been 


down to } are now buoyant at § 1 prem. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 18th day of Aug. 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ...cseceeeeeeee+e£31,196,975 





Government Debt.......+++ ++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities......... 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion... 16,721,975 
Silver Bullion........+.++000+ - 
£31,196,975 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 














£31,196,975 

Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553,000 
Sed peccveceseerse 3,418,589 
Public Deposits* .... 5,098,342 
Other Deposits ........ 13,701,744 
Seven Days and other B 790,735 
£37 ,562,410 





Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,879, 
Other Securities... + 15,188 
NOCES . .cccccccccces 
Gold and Silver Coin 


168 
6 






£37,562,410 


and the Government of Lord Derby have reaped their full harvest 
of credit for their proceedings on behalf of Park and Watt, it is 

perhaps, premature to conclude that all the difficulties that beset 
our relations with foreign powers are at an end: and that al] 
will be plain sailing hereafter. It has been proclaimed by the 
diplomatists of Europe that Italian misgovernment is a standin 

menace to the peace of the world. And while the ambassadors of 
the Western powers are still absent from Naples, the world is 
little likely to forget the proclamation. The King has lately 
given unmistakeable proofs of his determination to adhere to the 
system which even diplomatie Europe has declared to be intolera- 
ble, and such as places Naples out of the pale of international in- 
tercourse. While the relative positions of Austria, Sardinia, 
France, and Naples are maintained, it is impossible for the most 
sanguine-minded man to feel secure, for a moment, of the peace of 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 
the world. 


A meeting of the Victoria Dock Company was held on Thursday, Mr. C, The strong line we he Ty to have taken at Jeddah : raises, in 
Morrison in the chair, when the report was adopted unanimously, and a | the present position of the Tukish empire, another and formidable 
resolution passed sanctioning the conversion of the new shares when fully | question. It is impossible not to speculate with considerable 
paid up into stock. The number of ships entered during the past half-year anxiety on the effect which may be produced, by the bombard- 

2. wi aggregate capacity 32,202 3, against 706, mea- . : A 
was 1302, with an aggregate capacity of 432,202 tons, against 706, mea ment of the port of Mecca, upon the agitated adherents of the 


suring 212,389 tons, in the corresponding period of 1857. The Victoria | 7; > ; . “ts 
Docks thus siund at the head of the London companies as regards amount | faith of Islam all over the East. The echoes of the Cyclops’ can- 





of business. 
ships, measuring 378,768 tons. 


The directors of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada have 
With a view to the speedy completion of the 


issued an important circular. 


The East and West India rank next, with an entry of 1581 


Victoria Bridge, and to advance the terminus to Detroit, a new financia 


plan is proposed. 


amount of Seven 


by instalments. 


The European and American Steam Company are in trouble. 
No less than 20,000/. of debentures have 
been dishonoured, and some of the holders have applied to the Court of 
A committee of consultation has been called to prevent, if 


cannot square their accounts. 


Bankruptcy. 


Each shareholder is to have an option to cancel one-fifth 
of his consolidated stock, and to receive for such cancelled stock a like 
er Cent debentures, redeemable at par on the Ist October 
1867, upon condition of his subscribing for an equal amount of Seven per 
Cent debentures, redeemable at par on the lst October 1862. 
are to be paid for in money at the rate of 80/. for cach debenture of 100/., 


possible, a ruinous and compulsory winding up. 


The English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank have declared a 
dividend of 4 per cent free of income-tax. 


buted to the stagnation of trade. 


The first po of hops of this year’s growth, from Mr. Manwaring, of 

hes at market, on Tuesday, and sold for 8/. 8s. 

per ewt. to Messrs. Kitchen and Thornton, Borough, for Messrs, Kitchen | 

and Ashworth, hop-merchants, Leeds. 
The death of Mr. George Combe, says the city article of the Zimes, “ has 
deprived the financial world of one of the clearest expositors of monetary 
Those who resolved at the outset of the late crisis to unveil the 

widely-spread social corruption in which it had its origin were indebted to | 
Lord Overstone and Mr, Combe for the chief external aid that helped them 
to carry on the battle, and prevent the Act of Sir Robert Peel from being 


Yalding, Mid Kent, was s 


science. 


overthrown,” 


Quality very fine. 





Che Uheatres, 


As we recede from Midsummer we approach nearer and nearer to a 
This week the Olympic closes after a 

ng scason of almost uninterrupted prosperity, entirely due to the at- 
traction of Mr. Robson, and the judgment displayed in the selection of 
pieces and the arrangement of the stage. 


pes blank in theatrical affairs. 
0) 


These latter 


This week the Lyceum like- 


They | 


The decrease in profits is attri- | 


| Europeon action renders it scareely possible to abide by it. 


wise closes after a short season of anything but a prosperous character, | 


the talent of a few leading performers being insufficient to compensate for 
the general weakness of the company. 


derson will commence a “ starring’ 
La] 


monopoly of Mr. Charles Kean, 





EUROPE 


Fetter to the titer, 


CONFEDERATED, 


On Monday next Mr. James An- 
engagement at Drury Lane Theatre, 
which will be opened for the purpose, but this will scarcely disturb the 
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non may be heard on the north-west frontier of our Indian em- 
pire, and the storm which is well known to be gathering in that 
quarter may be caused to burst by what seems, at first sight, 
| little connected with it. But of all the lessons which the later 
| history of the world has enforeed, none is more remarkable than 
that of the interdependence of events, apparently without any link 
of probable connexion with one another. A Chinese Lorcha 
helped Lord Palmerston to his dictatorship; the bomb-shell of an 
Orsini destroyed it. There was less likelihood of the relation of 
cause and effect subsisting, in these cases, than there is of the 
Jeddah bombardment operating seriously upon the progress of 
those great Indian events, which, whether they be called mutiny, 
rebellion, or revolution, are evidently only in their initial stages. 
Standing as this country does in tle centre of the web of the 

| world’s affairs, with a vast world-wide empire to preserve, and a 
foremost part to play in the handling, whether in the Cabinet or 
the field, of all European difficulties, it becomes a serious question 
whether we ought to have a policy or not. We do not propound 
this question ironically, but in perfect good faith. Is it possible 
or right to map out the different contingencies which may mark 
the progress of Italian and Turkish questions, and determine be- 
forehand what shall be our conduct when they arise? Is it the 
part of wisdom to watch events as they arise, rather than create 
them by anticipation, and deal as seems best with each successive 
incident? Though this latter course seems the one more right 
and discreet abstractedly, yet it is sufficient to say that it can 
never be more than theoretically possible, and that the gg sd 
or 
good or for evil, England has pledged itself virtually in common 
with the great Powers to a settlement of the future of the Turkish 
Empire. From the time when it was determined to reorganize the 
Principalities at the Council-chamber of Paris, the independence 
of Turkey was dissolved like the baseless fabric of a vision. In 
principle, the withdrawal of our ambassador from Naples, and the 
reasons for that measure, commit us to a similar course with re- 
gard to Italy. We cannot recede from the path on which we have 
entered. ‘To do so would be to sacrifice every point of national 
dignity and prestige. Indeed the very attempt is out of the 
question. It would be literally impossible for this country to 
retire from the place it has taken at the Paris Conferences, and 


| declare that its connexion with the politics of Europe is at an 


end. But if this be so, it is of the utmost importance that we 
should thoroughly understand what it is to which the pressure of 
events has committed this country, in order that by full reflection, 





Srr—In you number of Saturday last, the 7th instant, you observe, 
** Should any such measure ’’—viz. international police on the high sea— 
**be definitively settled, we should have the first step towards that great 
want of the future, an international administration.” 

As this is a project that I have advocated for years past, permit me to ask 
what reasonable objections can be urged against its immediate realization by 
the confederation of the independent States of Europe ? 

It appears to me that there can be raised but one valid objection to it; 
namely, the absence of any expressed desire in favour of it on the part of | 
the several States interested; for, if such a wish should be made manifest 
by them, Europe at once would be confederated, international administra- 
tion and international police on the high sea organized, and European war 
rendered an impossibility. 

To carry this into operation, one effectual mode of proceeding would be 
that the British people should petition their Queen to endeavour to prevail 
upon the sovereign or upon the sovereign power of each European State, 
small as well as large, to send conjointly with her Majesty annually, at a 
fixed period, representatives in proportion to the — of the State,— 
gay one representative for every million of inha itants,—to some place 
centrally situated and otherwise eligible for the holding of an European 
Congress ; and further, to engage that the opinion of the majority upon cer- 
tain questions specified, duly pronounced by the representatives assembled, 
should be fully recognized as binding upon the individual state itself, and, 
as a@ consequence, upon the entire confederation. 

If a few only of the independent European States would agree to combine 
together in such a league, we may rest assured that the remainder would 
een follow their example, and the whole constitute themselves the 

nited States of Europe. 

Your obedient humble servant, W. B.C. 


and ample study we may accumulate means for the due discharge 
of our habilities. 

It seems then, that the question whether we are or not to 
have a policy and a determination upon the main questions arising 
out of the present state of Europe, must needs be answered affir- 
matively. Even though the adoption on our part of a clear and 
marked line of principle and resolve upon such questions as those 
of Italy and Turkey were to precipitate events, yet the gain to us 
in moral and material strength, which would follow, would more 
than compensate this country. The present system of attempting 
to centralize all European difficulties and dangers, by creating @ 
species of diplomatic joint-stock, will eventually breakdown, In 
reality the attempt to regulate the affairs of the disturbed parts of 
Europe by a Paris Congress does not materially differ from the prin- 
ciple of the Holy Alliance. The time may come when nations may 
safely federate themselves after this fashion; but it will only be 
when real nations have been formed. While one of the chief powers 
represented at the new Areopagus of Europe is a mere creature of 
state-and-kingcraft like Austria, it is quite premature to ex- 
pect that the common deliberations will result in more than the 
aggravation or the adjournment of the essential questions of 
Europe. It would be a grievous mistake, but one which there 
seems but too much likelihood of being made, of those who occup 
the part of statesmanship in England, even to attach too muc 
value to this mutual consultation, with all its solemnities. Seeu- 
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lar ambitions, state necessities, and vindictive passions do not 
suddenly give way before a round table, and a select dignified 
assembly of courteous diplomats. ‘the antagonisms or aspira- 
tions which are derived from a long historical career, cannot be 
repealed by an impulse of fraternization at the close of an ex- 
hausting war. Nor can any diplomatic arrangements mitigate the 
startling anomaly, which is presented by the appearance of two 
powers like Austria and Sardinia at a council table, to settle in 
common with others the affairs of Turkey, while they themselves 
are not, and cannot be, on terms of diplomatic intercourse with 
one another. Solutions of questions, which are obtained under 
such circumstances as these, cannot but be provisional, incomplete, 
or illusory. It is possible that the Conferences of Paris may turn 
out arrangements for the future of the Principalities wearing a 
satisfactory and working appearance. But it is almost certain 
that these arrangements wil be speedily superseded by events 
affecting the whole of that empire, of which the Principalities 
are but a part; and the course of which events can searcely be 
affected by the deliberations of a Conference, where each party 
does not and cannot fully speak out its own mind, 

If we were asked to specify what should be the first, because 
the most indispensable element in the foreign policy of this 
country, we should say, as perfect an Army and Navy as the best 
of Englishmen can organize. We would have the half-verdict 


but abdicating their jurisdiction as overseers for the parish. Mr. 
Griffith has another resolution maintaining “in its integrity” the 
Established Church, but exempting those who dissent on their stat- 
ing the denomination to which they belong ; and Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe has a trenchant bill “to transfer the frechold of the parish 


| churches and churehyards from the parsons to the representatives, 


passed by Europe upon our military establishments and power re- | 


versed by reforms so uncompromising, and unmistakeable, as to 
dissipate for ever the trashy speculation, with which the Conti- 
nental mind is more familiar than we like to admit, about the 
downfall of British power. 
alliances and congresses, with despotic and liberal powers alike, 
will be powerful cnough to do away with those radical anta- 
onisms of principles, which are rapidly dividing Europe into 
ostile camps, we would, without taking up any mere abstract 


Not believing that the system of 


doctrines or schemes, claborate and concentrate to its utmost the | 


military strength of the empire in all its parts: a thing which, in 
spite of the Manchester theorists, will be done by, and be a type 
of, good general government. To suppose that in the long run 
this country can depend upon the military resources of any other 
power, will prove a serious delusion. It is as little possible as 
necessary. Atatime when the crown of England is becoming 
more directly responsibie for the future of India, it cannot be 
amiss to remember that the defence of the whole Empire, and the 
vindication of the principles which it may have to champion, may 
yet in part depend upon the soldiery of that peninsula, In 
every sense of the phrase England should become a great military 
power. A better and wiser economy of military administration 
might diminish the expense of armies to a most important degree. 
But expensive or inexpensive, if the country is to assert itself in 
the eyes of the world, armies it must have. 

These are the directions in which the energies of statesmen 
may profitably turn themselves. It is certain that England will 
never champion a doctrine by arms. But itis highly probable that 
occasion may arise, when in practical specific cases she may have 
to fight for free states in peril. Her wisdom will be to collect 
herself and her strength ; to permit no tampering at any council, 
whereof she is 2 member, with the sacred principles of free na- 
tional progress and right of which she is the representative and 
guardian par excellence, And, above all, to place her military 
establishments upon a footing, which shall enable her to meet 
every eventuality, whether of peace or war. 





NEXT SESSION, 
Next Session will not only be busy; it is likely to bring som 
questions to the erucial test, and there are already subjects of de- 
bate set down on the 
a rallying point either for a party conflict, or for a popular con- 
test against the opponents of progress, whether in or out of office. 
The mere list of notices of motion is considerable ; but insuflicient 
as an index for the Parliamentary probabilities of the opening 
session, it points beyond to some contingencies which are not set 
down in the list. We pass by many minor subjects, such as Mr, 
Crook’s motion to extend the factory acts to dyeing establishments, 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s on the state of the Dublin police, or the Lrish 
collieries, or the relief of Roman Catholic subjects, &e. We pass 
by Mr. Charles Forster’s bill to abolish the penalty of forfeiture 
now attaching to convictions of felony—a measure rendered ne- 
cessary, we presume, by the threatened danger that titles and 
estates may be forfeited through the extension of felony amongst 
the upper classes! We will not dwell on Mr. Griflith’s bill to 
abolish the expenses attaching to the office of High Sheriff, though, 


Notice-paper, each of which may serve as | 


in order to render the same available to the ratepayers gencrally.” 
Here are four motions, all presenting the subject in an entirely 
different form, two of them being, though in opposite directions, 
equally and wholly subversive. Mr. Alcock’s bill for the volun- 
tary commutation of church-rates would be a surrender of pro- 
perty from the country to the Church in perpetuity, but in a 
manner to avoid any kind of shock. Mr, Griffith would retain 
the Church as the Established National Church, but while ex- 
empting Dissenters from church-rates, would practically exclude 
them from a share in the administration of that national ecclesi- 
astical department, at the same time throwing the whole burden 
of a national expenditure on one ‘ persuasion” in the country. 
These are the two more moderate motions. It appears to us om 
the first view, that Sir Arthur Elton’s plan would establish a 
church exceedingly like that of Papal Rome, but without many 
of the cireumstances,—in the history of the country, the state of 
society, and the genius of the people,—which at once account for 
the existence of the Papal Church and after a fashion reconcile it 
to society. It would be a Papal corporation based upon Protest- 
ant machinery; that is a corporation placed over the people, 
backed by State authority, but severed from the people. On the 
other hand, Mr. Duncombe’s project is a short cut towards 
free trade in religion; placing the parish establishment at the 
service of the parishioners, who might vote into it whomsoever 
they pleased, from Philpott to Spurgeon, from Poole to Baptist 
Noel. But it is evident that the raising of the question in these 
several forms will familiarize the House with discussing the very 
foundations of the national establishment ; and such debates must 
unsettle the institution, and preduce a movement not likely to 


| be closed without some substantive and thoroughgoing reform. 


fow much responsibility, therefore, depends upon the Ministers, 
or potential Ministers, in superintending, guiding, and moder- 
ating those det 

The grand question of education is also to be raised in several 
forms. South Kensington is to be anatomized, the Irish Queen’s 
Colleges and middle class education to be explored, the law of 
Endowed Schools revised at the instance of the persevering 
Dillwyn, A still more troublesome and urgent question, again, 
will assume several shapes, the constitution of the Army ; Sir De 
Lacy Evans “ drawing attention” to the purchase system, which 
he proposes to abolish ; Captain Vivian going on with his Select 
Committ: into changes since 1855 with a view to un- 
divided administrative responsibility ; while Colonel Freestun 
will call the royal ‘‘ attention” to the unfavourable position of 
subalterns in the Army. It is impossible for routinemongers to 
keep the organization of the national forces out of sight; and 


ates, 








to inguir 


Mr. Wyld’s bill for the promotion and training of armed volun- 
teer associations may be an opportunity for introducing the 
whole polities of the military question. The entire system of 


our secondary punishments is undergoing a great dramatized 
controversy between Jebb and Crofton,—Jebb reluctantly con- 
ceding some part of the old retributive plan, but hankering for 
wrtation ; Crofton teaching us, through the Irish 
furmatory process may be successful, and, in 
upporting ; and Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest’s 
Committce to inquire must bring the English 
ministration, actual and past, to book in presence of that truly 
at Irish experiment. 

A few important commercial or financial motions are down,— 
Mr. Crawfird’s inquiry for calling attention to the working of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1853; Mr. Scholefield’s inquiry into 
the departmental accounts of Government; Mr, Gregson’s review 


renewed trans] 





prisons, how the r 
some ck 


ree, sclf- 
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for a Select 





| of customs-duties on various imported articles ; and Mr. Wilson’s 


| motion on the state of the funded and unfunded debt, with a view 


to the best means of discharging in peace the obligations of war 
consistently with cflicieney and economy. All these are questions 
which will tax Mr. Disraeli’s talent, especially the last two. It is 


| notorious that some of the greatest discredits to a national tariff 


| duties. 


like some of the reeent encroachments on the Peers, it tends to | 


undermine the dignity of the upper classes by cutting off their 
responsibilities. Nor will we go into Mr. Laurie’s bill for extend- 
ing the Corporation of London to a radius of two miles from St. 
Paul’s, unsuited as that plan is for the actual circumstances of the 
day, and wholly inadequate to the wants of the metropolis. 
take only the larger questions ; but some of these are raised in 
more than one form. 

Church-rates have called forth no less than four notices. Mr. 
Aleock promises a bill for the voluntary commutation of tithes. Sir 
Arthur Elton announces a series of resolutions the effect of which 
would be to abolish the law of mortmain and to constitute the 
Church of England an independent corporation, in a great degree 
separate from the parish though not from the State, holding pro- 
perty of its own, choosing its churchwardens from its own vestry, 


We | 


etree 


remain in the shape of excessive duties, which prevent a con- 
sumption otherwise very probable,—such for instance as the wine- 
Again, the state of the funded and unfunded debt raises 
the whole question of exchequer-bills with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer dabbling on the Exchange, of exchequer-bonds and 
Mr. Gladstone’s ingenious scheme for Government bills at long 
date, and of a sinking fund or terminable annuities; the former 
strongly commended by the recent experience of Sardinia, the 
latter by our own experiment in 1811, which superficial reasoners 
have adduced as wxfavourable to terminable annuities, 

We have now seen how large a number of questions—more 
than forty in all—are already on the notice-paper for next ses- 
sion, Amongst them are subjects which will challenge important 
debate, but evidently the discussion will not terminate with the 
specific motions; the very fact of placing them on the notiee- 
paper, under the cireumstances of the day, shows that ulterior 
questions will be brought up. Mr. Disraeli, for example, who is 
himself a kind of impersonated innovation in the Exchequer, may 
have to preside over the most troublesome discussions on the ways 
and means, with all the responsibility of accepting or rejecting 
suggestions to amend our tariff,—to abolish the paper duty, to 
reduce the excessive tobacco duty, or the monstrous duty on wines, 
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to modify our system of accounts,—and possibly to revise the very 
constitution of the public debt. 
Still larger questions have been placed, if not on the Notice- 
aper, yet on the record of the parliamentary memory. Mr. 
Wrightson has, down amongst the notices, a bili to amend the act 


of Anne which vacates seats in Parliament on the acceptance of 


office, and Mr. Brady will endeavour to improve the Corrupt 
Practices at Elections Act by striking out the clause that au- 
thorizes payment of carriage expenses. Mr. Disraeli and his eol- 
leagues have promised a “Reform Bill”; and a still grander 
promise has been given—some Reform Bill has been promised by 
the entire statesman class of Parliament; and what is more, the 
whole public, high and low, expects a Reform Bill. The slightest 
change in the cireumstances of the Ministry at the commencement 
of the session will at once bring that great question on the carpet. 
If Mr. Disraeli should look strong and popular, some wily Libe- 
rals will seek to make him discredit himself before the publie by 
extorting from him confessions how little likely his bill is to suit 
mublie wishes. Should he appear weak, clamours for the Reform 
Pill in the presence of his Tory supporters will shake the ground 
under both his feet ; while earnest Reformers will pester him with 
rovocatives to bring out some ‘‘ good news” enough to startle 
nis Own ears. 

But beyond these inevitable observances of public duty we ean 
almost feel by the natural instinct of Englishmen that next ses- 
sion has more in store for us ; something besides, which the French 
systematist would classify as ‘* the unforeseen,”— something more 
certain and more tangible, though at this day anonymous. We 
shall have to learn what the departments have been doing ; how 
the lorcign Office has closed the Paris Conference, has preserved 
our position in Austria or in Italy, has improved our relations 
with the United States. We shall have to learn what Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton has done to construct colonies, and keep pace with 
the spontaacous bursting forth of new British dependencies ; how 
he has assuaged dangerous questions in Canada, or how Lord 
Stanley has reconstructed India. Yet more than that, it is pos- 
sible that the Conservative Government may be called upon to 
account for its position either by its Liberal enyicrs or its Tory 
enemics, 


THE TRIAL OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Tur “ Brown Ministry” in Canada has passed away like the 
newest brood of ephemera; and we are compelled to contemplate 
the Canadian question in humiliating ignorance as to the form- 
ation of the ‘ Cartier Cubinet.”” The most certain fact appears to 
be, that no Government in Canada ean rest upon that basis, which 
according to the dogma of the British Constitution adopted in the 
colony, is the only legitimate basis of ‘ responsible government,” 
—a parliamentary majority. Since Prince Albert first astonished 
a worshipful company in the City by what was thought the some- 
what “German” declaration, that “representative institutions 
were on their trial,” the truth of his remark has received con- 
firmation from the widest bounds of the British Empire, nay, 
from another Empire long since separated from ours, and consti- 
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| of a minority simply because no majority exists. 
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to put his own opinions into the tangible form of realized meg. 
sures,—no sooner does he come to distribute the sweets of place 
amongst his own immediate followers,—than those who ion 
betted on him in the way of political speculation become disap- 
pointed, and the majority which he had for the future, ceases to 
support him for the present, while it almost spurns him for the 
past. Thus Peel, Russell, Aberdeen, and Palmerston, have been 
thrown into office with the impulse of a majority, only to “ fall on 
the other side,” and, while drifting down the ebb of the tide of 
political affairs, to hear the shouts of old friends following them in 
derision and dislike. Derby is in that intermediate stage which 
is the present; he came to office on a casual and composite major- 
ity ; we, and he, have yet to learn on what provocative he will be 
kicked over by a new majority, and pursued down the back-tide 
of time with the blended ocliene of Whig, Radical, and Tory, 

But the condition which we have described for England is, and 
on the same grounds, the source of embarrassment to eve 
Governor, to every actual Minister, the source of a delusive hope to 
every potential Minister in all of our constitutional British colo- 
nies, and especially of those which exhibit in the strongest form 
the political type of the mother-country. There is scarcely a 
settlement in Australia that is not under the actual administration 
The ministerial 
crisis in Canada is the English crisis seen diminished in a distant 
mirror; and, if variety of institutions varies the position in the 
United States the ever-changing denomination of parties marks 
the perpetual change in their distinctions and of the convictions 
upon which they are constituted. The Anglo-Saxon race seems 
at present unable to find either a majority which shall prevent its 
‘responsible government” from becoming a farce, or yet to strike 
out the machizery by which the aggregate of minorities—the 
whole nation—might present its own Executive to carry on “ the 
Queen’s Government” or the People’s. 

If ever representative institutions were heartily adopted and 
generally carried out, it has been by the Anglo-Saxon race ; and 
in some respects this has been more the case in our colonies than 
in our own country, where these have always classes of the 
people excluded and not represented. Thus, our experiment might 
be considered the best in history, and yet at the present moment 
it looks rather like a failure ; and the prospect justifies the anxiety 
of Prince Albert. But no statesman judges by ‘the present mo- 
ment”; and if there is one thing oli mankind has learned in 


————, 


| the progress of its recorded history, it is that, whereas statesmen 


tuting, with the territories of his royal wife, the unparalleled and | 


unprecedented empire of the Anglo-Saxon. 
huge domain, which is now become so vast that we sometimes 
boastfully foresee its extension throughout the entire globe, the 
principle which has reconciled popular representation with execu- 


tive administration,—that modern principle which has extorted | 


from Englishmen so many admiring descriptions,—has failed. 
The English notion is this. We exempt our Sovereign from the 
painful accountability incurred by Charles the First, if we start 
with the assumption that he “can do no wrong” so long as he 
does nothing except through Ministers; it being the Ministers 
whom we are to hold accountable. The Spanish soldier, who stole 


a ring from an image in church, and pleaded that it was “ given | 


In every part of that | 


to him” by the wearer, was prevented, says the tale, from establish- | 


ing a very dangerous precedent as to the transfer of property by the 
enunciation of a law, that in future the subjects of hor most Catholic 
Majesty would be held responsible for accepting gifts: so the Eng- 
lish Minister cannot plead the royal authority to exempt him from 
responsibility to Parliament. Until very recent times, Ministers, 
labouring under the ghost of a fear that, if they neglected to take 
off their hats to the House of Commons, some hat might be taken 
off with a head in it, were careful not to make themselves re- 
sponsible for public acts unless they had by way of warrant the 
endorsement of a parliamentary majority. It is now nearly 
twenty years since Parliament happened to be divided on a 
question which involved no political principle, but only a point of 
economy upon which men of strong practical minds, whatever 
their party, must agree; and in accepting free trade, Robert 
Peel incidentally fused, and confused, the hereditary representa- 
tives of the two antagonist principles in British polities. He in- 
troduced what ultimately may be a blessing to the country, the 
germ of free-trade in opinion, at all events with regard to com- 
mercial and political questions ; but the immediate effect has been 
to overthrow the great massing of public opinion, and to break up 
‘the two great parties in the State,” each one divided into its 
three or four sections. As the Church of Fngland is divided by 
sects more numerous and more widely severed than those ‘“ per- 
suasions” which stand outside it, so each of the two great parties 
of the State is divided by internal distinctions wider than that be- 
tween the two. What isthe consequence? It is that any states- 
man canvassing support for a future course of action can collect 
suffrages irrespective of party ; whereas, no sooner does he come 


at some particular day, may teach the world to do what the world 
is already wishing; that world, assisted by other students besides 
those of statesmanship, teaches statesmen and governments much 
more in return, We & e therefore to interrogate the actual con- 
dition of society, politica] or social, moral or intellectual, in order 
to find the clue to solve the enigma. The immediate reason for 
the failure of representation appears to be that the represented 
themselves are in fault. They do not select their representatives 
with sufficient discrimination, do not keep them to their duty 
with suflicient rigour. There are further reasons for this lassitude ; 
the two principal are, that at the present moment—and it is the 
present moment that just now constitutes our puzzle,—every per- 
son is engaged in a variety of occupations not political; antici- 
pating a far larger amount of profit from some other pursuit, than 
of mischief from any mistake which may be made just now in 
legislation or administration. To speak in plain language every- 
body, under the joint influence of exhausted political purpose, of 
worldly suecess, and of unsettled opinion, is under a strong im- 
pulse from the instinct of selfishness ; and everybody looking after 
himself or his, is leaving the world to take care of itself. It is 
our own selfishness, and want of true citizenship, which is the 
cause of those faults that we ascribe to Governments or Parlia- 
ments, 

But another reason is the want of insight. It is our own igno- 
rance or stupidity. Very few of us care for what we do not un- 
derstand, except when we think that it is something so sublime 
that it surpasses understanding. Thus men are fond of mystery, 
but they are indifferent to realities which are ‘ out of their way.” 
On the other hand, no man can be indifferent to that which he 
really understands ; for wonderful are the works of Providence, 


| stupendous the operations of nature, grand the half-conscious 


ministrations of society. The man who has acquired even a 


| smattering of entomology will pursue a butterfly with an ardour 
| which, if lent to practical politics, would be a real blessing to the 





country. He will enter into the niceties of art, for the sake of 
which he will lay down his life. He will study the paths of the 
stars, though he cannot alter them. All for the love of the thing 
we understand. Do not say that ‘ education” would cure this 
defect, for it is not education of the common sort,—it is not the 
printed grammar, or the knowledge to pass an examination, 
which would cure the want ; but that conscientious, modest stud) 
of the things living and moving around us. It is a study whic 
men can pursue best with some education, but can pursue in some 
degree if they have no more than natural intelligence and stout- 
ness of heart. 

For after all, perhaps, the chief evil at the present day is a 
suspension of heart-feeling in public matters. We may excuse 
the fault by saying that so many old opinions have been ana- 
tomized and exposed, on all sorts of subjects, that men hardl 
know what to think; while scarcely dare trust themselves wi' 
thoroughly feeling anything lest it should be pronounced immo- 
ral, or what is worse, ridiculous. Men will hardly dare trust 
their affections, or their religious instincts, lest there should be a 
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fault in the logic. The sense of chivalry which used to make 
every man stand up for his order, or his country, or the right, at 
the cost of limb or life, would now be voted ‘‘unpractical.” The 
clergy,—the servants of God,—who ought to be helping us out of 
this trivial scepticism, are themselves the victims of controversial 
trivialities of their own. 

We might despair if we trusted only to the present ; but as the 
evil increases, it will bring its own reactionary cure. Natural 
indignation will spur men up to a graver performance of natural 
duties. Under that stern impulse, men’s opinions will revive ; 
the broken-down aggregations of mind will be reunited in new 
popular opinions; and then a community whicn is fit to be re- 

resented, will demand its own representation, and will look after 
its representatives, 


WHAT NEXT WITH THE MORMONS? 
Ture is no saying what we may yet hear about the Mormons 
which may discredit anything we can say of them now. They 
are so far off, their leaders are so astute, their proceedings so 
mysterious, their aims so unintelligible, that there is no treating 


of them with any security that they may not falsify all narra- | 


tives, and every prognostication. It is now declared in America, 
however, and believed generally there, that the Mormons have re- 
turned to their homes, in the great city and all the lesser settle- 
ments; and that Brigham Young has offered himself for trial for 
high treason, on certain terms, Report adds that the body is 
torn by dissensions, and that the return indicates the loss of 
ywer on the part of the leaders, and, in that change, a probable 
reak-up of the community, if not of the sect. The present time 
seems, therefore, to be fitting for a glance at the real relations be- 
tween the Mormons of Utah and the American Government; at 
these relations which incite or compel the Mormon leader to sub- 
mit himself for trial for high treason towards the Federal Go- 
vernment of the United States. The question is an interesting 
one as a mere study, so new is the case in political history; but 
it is also highly important for political guidance at a eritical pe- 
riod, when California forms a part of the United States, and 
Mexico is understood to be an object of desire in the same rela- 
tion ; and when the sudden importance of British Columbia, and 
the dubious fortunes of the Hudson’s Bay Company direct atten- 
tion to all bodies of capitalists and labourers who are known to 
want land, and to every political organization which is likely to 
come into collision with those which exist or are proposed. It is 
remarkable that while a great republic, growing monarchical co- 
lonies, a stationary monopoly of land and rule, and a mob of old 
Indian tribes are all face to face on that continent, and all alike 
distrustful of the next move and the ultimate destiny of each, 
there should be a modern people, regarding themselves as He- 
brews among the heathen, calling the United States their Egypt, 
and refusing to point out the direction of their promised land. 
Their movements concern us all; and now that they have, for the 
present, come back to their homes, and acknowledged, in some 
sense, the jurisdiction of the American Government, it is of im- 
portance to ascertain what their position in the republic really is, 
A few weeks ago, it seemed for a moment as if the curtain were 
about to be lifted, and the Mormons themselves disposed to in- 
struct us in their views and purposes. We had hitherto had no- 
thing in the way of information but their own preachments and 
fragmentary “ scriptures,” and their neighbours’ reports, which 
were about as trustworthy as village and sectarian scandal usually 
are. ) 
grievances, which was immediately promulgated in the country, 
and sent over to Europe. This memorial bears the date of Janu- 
ary last; and we looked to it for an account of the latest views 
and temper of the body. We were justified also in expecting to learn 


how the Mormons came to desire and demand admission into the | 


Union, if they were unprepared to assent to the primary and uni- 
versal conditions of such confederation. 


In regard to this, the memorial taught us nothing. The long, 


prosy, plaintive appeal showed only that the Mormons did not | 


intend to place their community and its action under the observa- 
tion of the Federal Government, according to the general practice 
of new states. While they had everything to complain of, they 
had nothing to tell. Up to this time, there was-a disposition 
among fairminded people to contend for a suspension of opinion 
about the Mormons, who were for ever reviled without reply, and 
who meddled with nobody (exeept in beating: up for converts) 
while pursuing a very original course of their own, But when 
the Mormon leaders challenged observation, and appealed to an 
external public by the act of issuing a memorial, they took up 
their position on the ordinary ground of criticism, and must stand 
their chance with public opinion. The result was that they lost 
the benefit of reticence, while they declined the advantage of 
frank explanation. We must take them as they have shown 
themselves, and judge them as citizens of the republic to whose 
Congress they have thought fit to appeal as aspirants for full 
citizenship. What, then, is their case ? 

There can be no doubt of the early impostures of the Mormon 
leaders. In England, we hear only of the Golden Bible, among 
the testimonies from above which were appealed to in the first 
days of Mormonism ; but there were ‘ evidences ” corresponding 
with all the leading incidents of the Old Testament history—as 
“ the sword of Gideon,” which was dug up and exhibited above 
twenty years ago, rather modern in its make, and found on close 
inspection to bear the inscription ‘‘ ¢ pluribus unum,” which was 

y Canaanitish enough even for the new converts. But the 


In the spring, Congress received from them a memorial of 
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great and continuous spread of the doctrine early proved that 
there must be something substantial at the bottom of it. The 
substantial quality we understand to be that which has preserved 
the existence of various other faiths and polities in the United 
States, as untenable in the eyes of European society as Mormon- 
ism itself ; the material prosperity arising from a codperative sys- 
tem, withdrawn from all opposition, European travellers in 
America are aware how rich the Shakers are, and the Rappites, 
and other odd communitics, They are not healthy, nor ag 
nor wise, but they have plenty of wealth, Mormonism affords the 
wealth, without the celibacy ; and it disguises the enforced igno- 
rance and the unmitigated despotism which the others avow. A 
promise of the good things of both worlds, in the form of a new 
faith, attested by miracles, and graced by the bounty of Heaven 
in the form of abundant wealth, may well attract the “ uneasy 
classes” of old European countries, and the immigrants from 
those countries, who find themselves addressed by Mormon re- 
cruiting agents, as they are toiling westwards, in search of a new 
home and a maintenance. Hosts of Germans, and a great num- 
ber of disciples from the Scandinavian countries are understood to 
have gone to the Salt Lake of late years, In addition to the ease 
of wealth, there is the temptation of a substantial religious go- 
vernment; a lifelong direction of each man’s alfairs by Heaven- 
appointed rulers, under whom a man cannot do wrong, and who 
will relieve him of his responsibility. Whatever Komanism offers 
of relief to irresolute and sensitive natures of higher cultivation, 
Mormonism holds out to the ignorant and inexperienced who are 
subject to the same trouble. When to this 1s added the charm 
which invests a persecuted faith, and the alliance of all those up- 
right and generous feelings which are aroused by the infliction of 
wrongs on the unresisting, we cannot wonder that the success of 
the Mormon leaders has been as great as we see it. We can 
understand the removals of their flock from station to station ; 
their pilgrimages in faith and patience ; their religious phenomena, 
and even their social and moral eccentricities; but not their poli- 
tical conduct. The question still arises, —do the Mormons, or do 
they not, desire to constitute a State of the American Union ? 
‘Their furnishing soldiers, and good soldiers, and plenty of 
them, for the Mexican war looks like a sincere desire to earn an 
entrance into the union: and so does the formal application for 
admission at Washington; and so does the provisional organiza- 
tion of the State of Deseret, framed nine years ago, when the 
leaders could no longer refuse to incorporate some secular author- 
ity with their purely ecclesiastical jurisdiction, On the other 
hand, it was avowed that the changes made were for the purpose 
of attracting *‘ gentile” settlers to the colony ; and all civil offi- 
ces were still confided to the religious leaders. As a propitiatory 
measure, the Washington Government ah oe Brighass 
Young, the Mormon Highpriest, as the first Governor of the ter- 


mB 


ritory of Utah, while the community was undergoing probation 


| before being admitted as the State of Deseret. 


Here, (judging by the Mormon pe occurred the hitch in 
the intercourse between the republic and the candidate territory. 
The memorial complains of the appointment of strangers to the 
territorial oflices ;—a complaint so apparently unreasonable that 
readers are compelled to suppose a desire on the part of the me- 
morialists to pick a roaches How could the business of the 
United States Courts, and other public offices, be filled by Mor- 
mons? How could ‘ Gentiles” live under such an administra- 
tion ? Whereas, if Mormons petitioned to live under the national 
institutions, they could not object to have those institutions worked 
by national officers, Even Brigham Young and his colleagues and 
creatures could hardly be so infatuated by power as to suppose 
that they could obtain and use the name of those institutions, 
merely to mask their own proceedings, This would be too trans- 
parent a fraud for the Yankee “ gentiles’ whom they had at- 
tracted to their settlement. If we must propose a conjecture, it 
would be that the Mormon leaders changed their minds when the 
time canre for sharing their power with the republican officials, 
They certainly closed the United States Courts, though they did 
not burn the records and great seal, as was at first reported. 
When they found that they could not with impunity drive out 
the authority they had invited in, they had recourse to three 
kinds of proceeding. They intensified their tyranny to the last 
degree, rendering every individual in the community absolutel 
dependent on them for life, and all that life is worth. The evi- 
dence of fugitives, and the prodigious amount of capital punish- 
ment inflicted in various forms,—by assassination, martial sen- 
tence, and executions abundantly testify this. They formed alli- 
ances with the wild Indian tribes who are all deadly foes of the 
American troops and settlers, They also addressed their memorial 
to the President and Congress, assuming a tone of injured inno- 
cence, and meek remonstrance, contrasting strangely with the 
contemporancous pulpit threatenings of the writers. After hover- 
ing about the United States camps, and trying by all methods to 
seare away the handful of suffering troops, Brigham Young played 
his other card,—invited the United States representative to the 
city, used him not only civilly but deferentially, and pretended 
to treat ; but was all the while sequestrating him from intercourse 
with any but his own agents, and preparing to evacuate the set- 
tlement, and to burn the city on his departure. This catastrophe 
was prevented ; but the place was all but deserted, only a few 
persons being left to take care of the crops. 

While the “gentile” world was aking the two questions, 
“Why did they not stay?’ and ‘Where will they go?’ the 
community returned; and the newest question is, ‘Why did 
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they come back?” We sa it will 2 that the return was 
against the wili of the leaders. After all that has oozed out of 
the discontent of the European women in the harems of their vul- 
gar tyrants, and of the indignant disgust of many disciples of the 
other sex who find themselves controlled like children, and op- 
pressed like slaves, we cannot wonder at the opportunity of a se- 
vere march being made use of to overthrow the despotism of a 
hated chief. Brigham Young has uo doubt made a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and led the march home, and offered himself for trial, as 
the only alternative from absolute deposition. 

As to the trial—the proposal is another acknowledgement of the 
federal relation to the government at Washington. The absurdity 
of the condition of surrender, that he shall be tried by a jury of 
Mormons, seems to show the man’s unfitness for rule, through 
contempt for the understandings of his neighbours. If he, the 
apostle of a theocratic administration, is committed to the judg- 
ment of his own disciples on the charge of refusing obedience to a 
“gentile” government, the verdict is clear beforehand. He will 
be acquitted with all honour as having chosen to obey God rather 
than having withstood the powers of the Gentiles on God’s behalf, 
and so forth. The process will, of course, be forbidden from 
Washington. What next? 

Who will undertake to say ? Brigham Young will perhaps 
disappear for the present. As soon as assurance of federal pro- 
tection can be obtained, a multitude of the ‘‘disciples” will 
secede, and the women will desert the Mormon homes in crowds. 


A remnant of the sect will, as usual, preserve the faith; but it | 


is not credible that they and the seceders can live side by side in 
the great Mormon city. If so, it is most probable that the stead- 


fast believers will be the movers. If so, Brigham Young may | 


come down from some mount, and lead them to some new nook of 
the wilds. Those who remain in Utah will become like other 





| 


frontier populations, probably—their license being all the wilder | 


for the previous restraint. Things may turn out thus, or quite 
differently. 

The one thing that we wish was certain, is that the persistent 
Mormons should have no real grivances to complain of. We 
should like nothing so much as that they should be let entirely 
alone, and allowed to live and prosper in their own way. But 
then, they must not apply for a citizenship whose primary con- 
ditions they refuse to fulfil. Neither must they send out their 
emissaries to devour the ewes and lambs of the fold all over 
Christendom. ‘They must not play fast and loose with Govern- 
ments or with families. If they can live and thrive on equal 


| proposal ; the 


terms of liberty and harmlessness, by all means be it so. We | 


have no doubt as to the event; and our persuasion is that the 
fullest justice will prove the highest expediency. 


RAILWAY DECLINE, ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES, 
Tue railway world is exactly in the same condition as ‘ the 
country”; it is ‘“‘drifting,’’ at the mercy of the system of rou- 
tine, under managers who employ the general resources for their 
own ambitions, or in set fashions of management, while the electors 
keep no watch or control over their representatives. At the pre- 
sent moment the consequences ‘are very disagreeable, are even 
alarming, and yet the represented flinch from taking those steps 
which would bring about a revival. The dividend on almost all 
of the principal lines has been diminished ; even on the South- 
Western, one of the most tranquil and happy of domains, there is 
a lower dividend ; the North-Western, one of the most powerful 
and opulent, yields this year but 3% per cent; its rival, which 
has recently inflicted an injury upon it, the Great Northern, only 
yields 3! per cent, and the dividend on the Great Western has 
come down to nil. At almost all the meetings there have been 
complaints of injustice done to the Company through Parliament, 
and in some the misfortunes of the management are laid to bad 
legislation or the bad state of trade. But more real causes of loss 
are apparent on the face of all the accounts, and worse remains 
behind, unless the represented take the matter into their own 
hands. 

The state of the railway world is fairly illustrated by the state 
of affairs between the North-Western, the Great Northern, and 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Companies. The 
facts are much disputed, but after diligent perusal of all that has 
been said on all sides, we have come to these conclusions—that 
the Manchester, Sheftield, and Lincolnshire Company had made an 
agreement with the North-Western, which, according to ordinary 
interpretation, would have lasted for some time longer; that the 
Great Northern presented an opportunity which appeared to fa- 
your the immediate profits of the Sheflicld Company ; and that the 
Sheffield Company abrogated its treaty with the North-Western, 
and allied itself with the Great Northern, the immediate result 
being a competition to damage the North-Western by diverting 
the Manchester traftic. ‘The North-Western retorted, and an 
overgrown traflic, highly productive of wear and tear, with very 
low fares, has contributed to bring down the dividend of all three 
Companies, the North-western still keeping its dividend higher 
than the other two, the Great Northern suffering next, whilst the 
Sheffield Company declares dividends only on its preferential 
stock. But these railways do not suffer alone. The Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and the Midland Companies, both complain that 
their receipts have been diminished by the Manchester com- 
petition. Nor, as all our readers know, is this kind of 
competition the only form of mutual destruction: companies 
have constructed railways by two converging routes, where 

was a probability only of one traffic; and one Company 


has sought to establish a new line of railway almost exact] 
parallel with an existing line. One Company which has had that 
—_ in view was no other than the dividendless Great Western, 
Sut on the face of the accounts affairs would look even worse 
than they do, if the Companies did not very generally agree to 
keep the capital account open, so that along with extensions or 
increase of stock, repairs of stock and line are effected at the cost 
of capital. Every extension of capital in this way diminishes the 
a of returns, —— in the case of that unfortunate 
eing, the original shareholder. The Zimes has powerfully por. 
trayed the position of the unhappy wight. Even on a com- 
paratively prosperous line, the shareholder who once drew his 
thousand a year must now put up with 375/., or less: the poor 
shareholder with 100/. a year must be content with 37/. 10s. ; and 
on the less prosperous railways, the shareholder, who once had 
his thousand or hundred a year out of the line, must go with 
nothing. Except, perhaps, that the opulent “ preferential” may 
get his return on the better kind of stock. We have not yet had 
experience enough to determine how wear-and-tear is eating 
away the real income; we shall only ascertain that when the 
capital account has been actually closed; but meanwhile we see 
that railway managers continue to expand capital by damaging 
encroachments on each other’s territories, with lines made to ab- 
stract half a traflic ; and subsist on half a traffic, while the traflie 
returns themselves are beaten down by a competition in fares as 
suicidal as it is murderous, 

This last source of disease in the railway body is so obvious 
that managers seek to correct it as well as Pree Ove Ata 
meeting representing various railway Companies it has been again 
proposed that, where two railways interested in one traffic fail to 
agree as to the rates and fares, the subject shall be referred to 
arbitration; but here again we meet with a suicidal selfishness 
uncorrected by public spirit. The North-Western agreed to this 

Seuctiade are the Great Northern and the Shef- 
tield Companies. A reason can always be found for any policy, 
and it is objected that ‘* the public,” which was not represented at 
this meeting, has an interest in railway competition which will 
bring it lower fares. No sophism was ever more superticial ; and 
its reiteration is the more remarkable since statesmen, both of 
Parliament and of the railway world, have indicated the true 

liey. 

The principle of Lord Dalhousie’s bill—which was generally 
approved but not adopted—commends itself to plain common 
sense as much as to theoretical reasoning. We find the country 
already mapped out, with various companies occupying the 
ground in different districts; and upon the whole it is not difli- 
cult to distinguish the districts in possession of the several com- 
panies. Lord Dalhousie would have accepted circumstances as 
they are. He treated railway companies as_ bodies between pub- 
lie departments and private corporations, holding private pro- 
perty, but administering the highways of the state; and such 
they are. He would have allowed them to develop their property 
within each district, but not to encroach upon the territory of 
their neighbours. He would have placed their rules and regula- 
tions within their own control, subject to supervision for the in- 
terests of the public, and to conditions with regard to joint work- 
ing at points of junction. If this general plan had been carried 
out, there would be no check upon railway ‘‘ competition” : each 
railway would have been free to offer transit over its territory at 
the cheapest rates that it could afford; it would have been free to 
complete the utmost amount of ramification, but it would not 


| have been able to throw branches into a neighbour’s territory 


with detriment to that neighbour and no profit to itself. If this 
bill had been carried, many branches since constructed would not 
have come into being; but the general net-work, we believe, 
would have made more progress towards completeness, the publie 


| convenience would have been more consulted, and dividends 








would have been higher. One cause of obstruction lay 
in the fact that lawyers, surveyors, engineers, and archi- 
tects, who as a body exercise great influence in stimu- 
lating ‘‘ enterprise,” are under no control through a sense of 
pecuniary obligation pressing on themselves; while they have 
every incentive to encourage outlay as outlay, Even this year 
we see a Company with no dividend presenting a sum of some 
thousands to a really meritorious officer; and we have before 
seen a Company in many respects more unfortunate allowing per- 
quisites of the same stamp to an oflicer of merits far more ques- 
tionable. Lord Dalhousie’s plan would have been perhaps one of 
the best checks upon this irreponsible, oflicial, ultra-activity. 

The principle by which rates and fares could be measured is 
even more simple and more independent of casual cireumstances. 
So long as this country has business to be done, its highways will 
be used. In proportion to its general prosperity will it devote 
larger sums for transit. Whether in the way of business or plea- 
sure, one of the principal checks to the free use of the railway is 
dearness. On the other hand, a scale of fares which does not at 
each trip fairly replace wear and tear, contribute to keep up eapi- 
tal, pay for working, and leave a suflicient profit, is too low. 
There may be cireumstances for a time under which it is better 
to work the railway at a loss than to have no return at all; but 
even then the principle will remain the same—that scale of rates 
and fares will be the best which ey the largest returns in pro- 
portion to the current outlay. Here is the standard. It is ap- 
plicable to all railways. If railway companies understood 
their own interest, they would seek to apply this standard 
each in its own domains, and would hail the application 
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in other domains. The point can never be mathematically 
and permanently fixed. In a very busy year, or in a year 
of jubilee, a lower fare might extract a larger return; in 

ears of scanty traflic, where men will only travel from necessity, 
the largest return may be derived from a higher rate. The charac- 
teristics of the traflie therefore s! ; 
candour and solicitude to ascertain the true profit point. If all 
railways were administered in this sense, the larger the traflic of 
one line the larger the traflic of other lines would probably 
be; for a great locomotion in one district begets the objects, 
instincts, and advantages of locomotion in the districts 
around it. ‘The largest gross returns for the whole railway 
capital of 350 millions will be obtained by the largest and 
most general spread of the passenger and yoods traffic, and the 
most certain position for each railway ——— would be to ob- 
tain its full fair share, neither more nor less. Should railway 
property very seriously decline, the buying up of shares would be 


should always be watched with | 


| 
} 


a good speculation, ¢f the new shareholders took up their property | 


with a determination to be suitably represented at the board of 
direction, and to watch their directors, after they are elected. 
But the same rule is in force now: no shareholder needs sell, if he 
and his brethren will act together for the purpose of introducing 
common sense at ‘‘ the Board,” and inducing the several Boards to 
carry with them in their counsel the general railway world and 
the interest and opinion of the public at large. 





OXFORD VERSUS LONDON—THE CONFESSIONAL. 
THE Question which lately agitated St. Barnabas has disturbed 
the parish of Boyne Hill, but with exactly opposite results. The 
Reverend Mr. West, like the Reverend Mr. Poole, has been in- 
ducing a poor woman to use the observance of confession ; and 
some neighbours, zealous for the purity of Protestantism in the 
diocess, have brought the case before the Bishop and <¥ 
with the result that the Bishop upholds the curate and defends 
the practice, instead of dismissing the curate and condemn- 
ing the practice, as the Bishop of London did. There were some 
very considerable differences, however, between the Boyne Hill 
and the St. Barnabas cases. 
nounced in its aspect: Mr. West is not accused of using cere- 
monies borrowed from another formula, and though the evidence 
against him appears to come through an uneducated and therefore 

uestionable channel, it is not so improbable as that by which 
r. Poole’s personal as well as clerical character was assailed. 
The kind of catechizing which the curate of Boyne Hill is de- 


ibed as using is such as might be defended on the ground that | . . ; 
Sennen in ering te aneh On teas SO Oeanes oe Te Gee | keeper evidently believed, that he assaulted the coneys simply to 


it was necessary, if confession be used at all, to extract the 
truth. ‘The case therefore is not so incredible, and, if we do be- 
lieve it, is not so repulsive to the general feeling of this country. 
It is so far less interesting, inasmuch as it is less startling ; that 
which is startling and interesting lies in the result and in the 
conduct of the Bishop. For if scanty justice was done to Mr. 
Poole through the mild 

more than justice appears to be done to Mr. West through the 
energetic rule and “ Meh ” Protestantism of Dr. Wilberforce. 

It must be remembered that, properly speaking, the policy or 
moral advantage of confession is not really brought under debate. 
We may, or we may not, think it conducive to morality or to im- 
morality. We may, or we may not, think that inasmuch as, 
dogmatically, all human beings are considered to sin, so the soul 
shall stand relieved of its load by unburdening itself in confes- 
sion, and the sinner shall receive from the priest an assurance 
that the work of moral penance has been effectually performed. 
After very elaborate reasoning and careful deliberation, we may 
decide those questions in one way or the other; but they are at 

resent scarcely under review. The Bishop of Oxford draws a 
istinction which is not entirely unworthy of consideration be- 
tween the ‘ enforced” confession of the Roman Church and the 
“permitted ” confession of the Anglican Church. There is a dis- 
tinction, but the true one differs somewhat from that laid down 
by Dr. Wilberforce. According to the general English view of 

e subject, the troubled sinner may naturally take counsel with 
his clergyman ; and the clergyman may, on his own personal re- 

msibility, afford advice, receive confidence, and give consola- 
tion. The Office for the Visitation of the Sick prescribes certain 
rules in restraint of the clergyman, leaving him to a certain ex- 
tent free in the exercise of his discretion, but reminding him that 
such confidences must be sacred against disclosure. But it is 
clear that the clergyman who meets the spontaneous desire of the 
conseience-troubled man cannot represent himself as exercising 
any ««therity over that person in the name of the Church. Let 


us illustrate the case by an analogy. According to the doctrine 
of the !ishop, as he explains it, a clergyman might employ the 


name vi the Church, its authority, its influence, its implied 
power, for the purpose of inducing a man to pay his just debts, 
making the clergyman, pro hac vice, a sort of spiritual county 
court judge, counsel, and bailiff, all in one. Now the clergyman, 


the parish, may be a very proper person to be consulted by a con- 
science-troubled debtor ; but always, of course, without the sha- 
dow of an idea that the clergyman exercises in the matter of 
debts any authority whatsoever. 
functions: he can split hairs, but not comb them out of tangle. 
There is a consideration beyond the doctrine which has received 
the counter-signature of “S. Oxon.” We are to understand that 
the — view which he expounds is the rule in his diocess ; 
We have already learned that the opposite doctrine, explained by 





| which would not have much mended the prosecution, A: 
as presumably the best informed and most conscientious man in | W@?ds the reverend gentleman declared the bench to have decided, 
| on the 


The Bishop confounds the two | 


The Oxford case is far less pro- | 


Dr. Tait, is the rule in the diocess of which London is the centre, 
If it were possible to continue this peculiar kind of distinction, 
there not only would be a divided national Church, but there 
would be a tendency for the members of it to redistribute them- 
selves topographically; Oxford would become the abode of a 
“high” section, London of a “low” section. University asso- 
tions perhaps might be brought to play in support of the high, 
a resources in support of the low. It is impossi 

that the lines of divergence thus indicated can be “ produced” so 


| as permanently to mark the spiritual map of the United Kingdom; 


but if we are not to be drawn into that evil condition, it isa 
present evil, far from devoid of bad consequences, that members 
of the accredited Chureh should be able to make false starts ; 
and, while distracting their flocks by diversity of leading, bring 
doubt even upon the authority of the body to which they belong. 


THE GREAT CONEY CASE. 

‘“‘FLEAS are not lobsters, damn their souls,” as the philoso- 
pher exclaimed in the agony of disappointment. ‘‘Coneys are 
not royalties ” the Honourable and Reverend W. Howard has as- 
certained—but we suppose he omitted Butler’s expletive. The 
coney question has been gravely tried, and the decision is not 
altogether unimportant. Mr. Richard Sellars, coal proprietor 
and farmer, is tenant of extensive lands under the Earl of Efting- 
ham. Amongst these lands is a field of corn, recently standing, 
which adjoins one of the Earl’s rabbit covers named Hudson 
Rough. The rabbits occasionally ‘‘ made sad work with the 
corn,” and on the evening of the 5th of July, Mr. Sellars, accom- 
panied by one of his servants, walked through the field with a 
couple of guns, as he “ thought there would be no harm in killing 
a few of the rabbits.”” But the Earl’s game-keeper, John Wil- 
son, took an opposite view of the expedition, and Mr. Sellars was 
summoned before the magistrates “for being on the land of the 
Earl of Effingham in search of coneys.” 

The defence was ingenious, and a second day’s sitting was neces- 
sary before the Magistrates could finally determine. In the first 
place the defendant’s attorney contended that rabbits or coneys are 
not game under the Game Acts; which was admitted. But was 
not the defendant restrained under the lease by which he held his 


_ land, and in which the landlord, the Earl of Effingham, reserved 


rule and “low” Protestantism of Dr, Tait, | 


‘* all royalties, and the free liberties of hunting, hawking, fishing, 
and fowling”? Mr, Sellars was not in search of amusement; 
nothing was proved against him, but the fact of his being in the 
field with a gun in search of the rabbits; and there was not a 
shadow of evidence to impugn his explanation, which the game- 


protect his own corn against their trespass. 

It is a pity that cases of this kind need ever be brought into 
court, and we much doubt whether the barons of England and the 
country gentlemen at large could not as easily as advantageously 
keep them out. The owners of land have of course a perfect 
right—at least under existing statutes and tenures—to let their 
land as they please. On the very broadest view it may be ques- 
tioned whether any man has a right to withhold from society ac- 
cess to land available sor human culture; but there needs be no 
nice dispute on that point. Tenants would readily take the land 
on conditions compensated by allowances in the rent; only, to 


, make the case ge clear “ between man and man,” land- 


lords, under such circumstances, should be as explicit as possible 
on every point; not employing agents ‘“‘to make the best bar- 
gain,” to make light, for example, of the fact that coneys might 
come among the corn, Granted that game is preserved only for 
amusement, yet if the barons and country gentlemen would but 
lend their help to procure correlative amusements for other classes, 
if the people found in them the defenders of commons and vi 
greens, and the coadjutors in giving parks to great towns, their 
request to reserve a portion of land for game would be met more 
than half way. Nor have we yet arrived at the time when all 
lands must be given up to culture, and none reserved for amuse- 
ment or recreation, Agricultural improvements are teaching a 
better economy of mere space, and in the present day we could 
afford, more than in the days of William the Second, to let a king 
have even a New Forest if he wished it. But in such cases the 
game-preserving should be well divided from the more serious 
business of agriculture, and no warrens should be kept where the 
denizens could stray upon corn lands, 

For coneys are not “game”; therefore they are not ‘ royal- 
ties’; and therefore it was, at last, decided by the bench of magis- 
trates, that the said coneys were not reserved in the clause of 
Lord Effingham’s lease. 

A curious, and we believe an unsual, scene was enacted on the 
bench just before the final judgment. The Chairman was the 
Honourable and Reverend W. Howard, Lord Effingham’s brother, 
who seems to have favoured a proposal that the information 
should be altered, by substituting the word ‘ game ” for coneys ; 
After- 


revious day, ‘‘ that Mr, Sellars was out in search of game 
or captiieg else that came in his way.” The majority of the 
magistrates do not appear to have confirmed this view; at all 
events they overruled the proposal to alter the information; and 
they dismissed the case. The upshot of the decision is, that co- 
neys are not royalties; and that where they are not specially re- 
served in their own name, as a mere condition of lease, farmers 
may drive the vermin off their land, or if they trespass on it, may 
treat them like stoats and crows. 
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GUBBINS’S MUTINIES IN OUDE. 
Tus volume possesses considerable value ; less, however, for its 


it brings forward in reference to the British rule in Oude, and 
the mutiny generally; as well as for the indications it inci- 
dentally offers of the “ errors leaning to virtue’s side,” that pro- 
bably encouraged the mutineers. So much has been written 
about the siege that further generic novelty seems impossible. A 
Staff Officer exhibited the facts from the military point of view ; 
Mr. Rees furnished the graphic and gossippy account, without 
always making due inquiries into the accuracy of what he re- 

Several ladies have furnished domestic and feminine 
pictures of the subject; correspondence published in the news- 
papers, and slight books have added a good deal of particular or 
partial information ; while the official despatches authoritatively 
sum up the whole. But though broad and continuous novelty 1s 
now hardly possible, every man’s mind directs and colours his 
observations; and he may see things that others have not re- 
corded or were not in a position to observe. As regards the last point 
Mr. Gubbins possessed advantages beyond those of any man who 
has written upon the siege. As a civilian he ranked next to 
Sir Henry Lawrence; though from a coolness which latterly 


arose between them, owing probably to difference of opinion on | 


ete affairs, Sir Henry on his death bed passed over Mr. 
ubbins and appointed Major Banks as his successor in civil 
matters; while on the death of the latter, Brigadier Inglis dis- 
pensed with the authority of civilians altogether. 
official status of Mr. Gubbins, with his experience, his know- 
ledge of the natives, his resources, and his activity, gave him 
opportunities of close observation in many matters that few others 
could possess. His material resources too enabled him to bear a 
conspicuous part in the siege. 
ceived many friends and many strangers, furnishing comforts that 
the sick, the wounded, and the unstruck alike needed. Nor was 
he only distinguished in the commissariat. Gubbins’s House be- 
eame ‘‘ Gubbins’s garrison,” the enclosure round his grounds was 
turned into a line of fortification, whence batteries ‘‘ belched fire 
and rolling smoke”; and at the south-west angle of his grounds 
stood ‘‘Gubbins’s bastion.” 


“ : : ‘ ‘ m4 | she wanted me to help her.’ 
narrative of the sicge of Lucknow, than for the facts and opinions Ss nt that 


| 
unworthy of record. The spot where we both stood, be it remembered, was 
actually under the enemy’s fire. A soldier of the 93d Highlanders ap- 
proached Sir Colin at this time. ‘ Please sir,’ said he, ‘ there is a lady ry 
that further carriage with a child, and she wants me to help her, sir.’ “Hig 
Excellency turned towards the man and somewhat amused me by replying 
*Is she pretty, man?’ ‘Oh, Sir Colin,’ said the soldier, ‘1 told you, that 
‘Is she pretty man?’ was again Sir Colin’s 
that if she was pretty, you would be all the better 
‘There you are, Sir Colin,’ rejoined the Highlander 
‘Oh, yes, help her, man,’ was the answer,” 


reply, ‘for I thought 
pleased to help her.’ 
* at your old nonsense.’ 

Here is a picture of another commander—the closing scene 
of Sir Henry Lawrence. 

* About 9 a.m. of the 2d of July, I was summoned by Captain Edgell 
then oiliciating as Military Secretary, to see Sir Henry, who, he said hed 
been dangerously wounded, I hastened down, and found him laid’ on a 
bed in the north verandah of Dr. Fayrer’s house. The bed was surrounded 
by all his staff, his nephew, and the principal persons of the garrison, among 
whom not a dry eye could be seen. 

** Tt has never fallen to my lot to witness such a scene of sorrow. While 
we were clustered round Sir Henry's bed, the enemy were pouring a heavy 
musketry tire upon the place; and bullets were striking the outside 
of the pillars of the verandah in which we were collected. Sir Henry’s 
attenuated frame, and the severe nature of the injury, at once decided the 
medical men not to attempt amputation; but it was necessary to stay the 
bleeding by applying the tourniquet, and the agony which this caused wags 
fearful to behold. It was impossible to avoid sobbing like a child. Sir 


| Henry alluded to his having nominated Major Banks to be his successor; 


and then earnestly pointed out the worthlessness of all human distinction, 
recommending all to fix their thoughts upon a better world. He referred te 
his own success in life, and asked what was it worth then? He enjoined on 
us particularly to be careful of our ammunition, and often repeated— Save 
the ladies.’ He afterwards continued in much suffering, and lingered until 


| the morning of the 4th, when he expired, 


Still, the | 


| el ly. 


His well stocked mansion re- | 


From this demesne did our author | 


and his friends and followers pour destruction on the foe, Mr. | 


Gubbins, moreover, deducing some military principles from his 
experience, as in these remarks on loopholes for example. 

* Probably in consequence of the withdrawal of our advanced posts, the 
enemy pressed on, and assembled in large numbers in the forenoon, in the 


buildings around the centre bastion of my post, from which they kept up a | 


very severe fire of musketry. 
they were so close that their shot repeatedly struck the loopholes, and one 
of my levies was struck dead by a ball which entered by a loophole through 
which he and myself were looking at the same time. 
little withdrawn at the moment, I was mercifully preserved, and only re- 
ceived some brickdust in the face. 

*© On the subject of loopholes it may be as well to mention the result of 
our experience in respect to their construction. Those which we first made 
were found to be much too large. They were usually, that is at first, made 


We replied sharply from our loopholes; but | 


My head being a | 


in the form of a perpendicular slit in the parapet-wall, about four inches | 


wide externally, and widening inside to four or five times that width ; 
much in appearance resembling what are seen surmounting the turrets of 
European castellated buildings. These, however, were found to admit the 
enemy’s bullets too easily, and in their subsequent construction we took a 


lesson from themselves, by merely piercing a hole through the wall large 


enough externally to permit of the muzzle of a musket or double barrel to 
protrude. On the inside the loophole was made considerably wider, so as to 
allow of aim being taken to the right or left. Our original defective con- 
struction of this description of defence cost us many valuable lives; and in 


the new fortifications which I have since had the gto of observing | 


elsewhere, I have noticed the same defect. 
for artillery were often made too wide in the interior opening. ‘Two feet 
afford a space amply sufficient to work a long 18-pounder, widening, of 
course, to five feet or more externally.” 


the Enfield rifle and the musket may be worth considering ; but 
as it is clearly impossible to have both at once, the real question 
comes to be which is the most generally useful. 

* Many of the newly-arrived privates were excellent shots, their bullets 
striking, or falling near the mark, at very long distances. For this sort of 
practice, these weapons were much approved by the men of the 32d Regi- 
ment, who, as has already been said, were armed with old muskets of 
inferior description. But I have heard the men, in discussing the re- 
spective merits of the old and new weapons in a mélée, where rapid tiring 
Was required, give the preference to the musket. The reason assigned was, 
of course, the greater rapidity with which it could be loaded: and such 


Similarly, our first embrasures | 


being, I believe, undoubtedly the case, the fact appears not wholly unde- | 


serving of consideration.” 

From the following story, it would seem that Sir Colin Camp- 
bell has a kind of grim jocularity, or at least what is intended to 
be jocular; for the precise point of this story is difficult to make 
out. It resembles what Sydney Smith called Scottish wut, the 
curiosity lying in its being generated under fire. 


**The carriages which had conveyed the ladies on the previous day to | 
Sekundur Bagh were still on the ground, and Sir Colin led me to a spot at | 


the south-west angle of the enclosure, to which he wished to have one of 

carriages removed, which had been left standing not far from where his 

own couch was laid. This latter position the Commander-in-chief said was 

exposed to fire, and he wished the carriage removed to a spot which he be- 
lieved to be safe. 

“TI mention the following anecdote as characteristic and therefore not 

* An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh, and of the Siege of the Lucknow Resi- 

: with some Observations on the Condition of the Province of Oudh, and 

on the Causes of the Mutiny of the Bengal Army. By Martin Richard Gubbins, 

Toe Lm Bengal Civil Service, Financial Commissioner for Oudh, published by 

y: 





| dence. 
The following practical opinion on the respective advantages of | 


** Upon his death-bed Sir Henry referred to the disaster at Chinhut, and 
said that he had acted against his own judgment, from the fear of man. I 
have often inquired, but I have never learnt the name of any one who had 
counselled the step, which resulted in so severe a calamity. ~ 

* Thus passed from among us as noble a spirit as ever animated human 
Unselfish, kind, frank, and affectionate, Sir Henry Lawrence pos- 
sessed the art of attaching those with whom he came in contact. He was 
particularly beloved by the natives, and with good reason, for few Euro- 
peans treated them with more kindly consideration, and none made more 
just allowance for those weak points in which they differ from Europeans.” 

Though every man when the time of action came did his duty, 
there was, aceording to Mr. Gubbins, more despondency as re- 
gards their actual position and future prospects among some of 
the military than among the civilians. Brigadier Inglis, when 
he replied to a communication addressed from Havelock’s army to 
Mr. Gubbins, took, as our author thought, an exaggerated view 
of the dangers of their position, ‘ especially as regarded the sup- 
ply of food”; and there were arrangements connected with the 
defence which Mr. Gubbins thinks might have been better. The 
despondency of some ran in a more tragi¢ course. 

“The months of June and July were the worst; while the anticipated 
danger was threatening us; and when first in its worst-expected form it 
had actually come to the door, At the commencement of the latter month 
several of the men contemplated the destruction of their females, if the 
enemy should overpower us. I was, during those terrible days, one even- 
ing taken aside by a military man, who was oncof my garrison. He had, 
he told me, agreed with his wife that if the enemy should force his way in, 
he should destroy her. She had expressed herself content to die by a 
pistol-ball from his hand. Ile was, he told me prepared, if I should fall, to 
do the same deed of despair in respect to my own wife; and he required of 
me a pledge, that if he should first perish, 1 would act the same part by his, 
1 declined to give it. The necessity, I told him, had not arisen ; there 
was, therefore, then, no need to provide for it. And besides I could not 
do it.” 

The narrative of the siege itself is introduced by a variety of 
preliminary matter, relating to the annexation of Oude, the so- 
cial condition in which we found it, and the feelings of the people 
towards our rule. The growing confusion in the country before 
the open mutiny, and the adventures of the local oflicers at the 
different subordinate stations are also depicted, and there is a 
valuable disquisition on the causes to which the mutiny has been 
ascribed, These last Mr. Gubbins classes under six heads. Rus- 
sian intrigue, which he dismisses for want of any aflirmative evi- 
A “long matured Mahometan conspiracy,”’ which he also 
thinks is not established by suflicient proof; though he considers 
the Mahometans were, and for reasons, disatisfied with our rule, 
and ready to take advantage of any opportunity for our expul- 
sion. ‘The “national revolt’ opinion he rather scouts, as well as 
the annexation of Oude as a cause; the peasantry might not 
greatly care for us as he admits, but they preferred us to native 
rulers; and this preference was greater in Oude, where the ta- 
looqdars, ounatielle farmers-general, were often terribly oppres- 
sive. Mr. Gubbins supports the opinion which generally ob- 
tained at the outset ef the mutiny; namely, that the great ex- 
citing causes were a dread of injury to their caste, and the paucity 
of European soldiers in India. He does not deny that other in- 
fluences contributed to produce a mutinous disposition, or to 
stimulate the outbreak, or to encourage and extend it when the 
mutiny began; but the immediate causes of the disorder were 
those already intimated—fear for their caste and the opportunity 
furnished by the paucity of English soldiers, Into all these 
topics, except that of Russian intrigue, Mr. Gubbins enters with 
a fulness and a knowledge to be expected from a man who has 
passed his life in the Indian service, and whose office made him 
thoroughly acquainted with Oude. The reader may sometimes 
disagree with his conclusions, or doubt his judgments; it is pos- 
sible that the preconceptions of the civil servant may influence 
his opinions, or the habitual falsehood of the natives may induce 
them to say what they thought would please the ‘ Financial Com- 
missioner for Oude”; although he did “‘ mix familiarly with the 
people; enter their villages alone, or attended by a single horse- 
man, sit down among them and let themselves speak out their 
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ievances,” and this with ‘no native official interposed between 

im and them.” But whatever opinion may be sometimes formed 
as to the writer’s views, there is always ample proof of his 
knowledge and thoughtful consideration. These qualities, too, 
are not merely employed on what may be called historical criti- 
cism, but often from the errors of the past furnish hints for future 

uidance. We present a few such passages. 

Position and Pay of the Native Gentry.—* The native gentry, es cially 
the Mahomedan portion of it in India, look chiefly to the service of the 
State for a means of subsistence. But as all the chief offices in British India 
are monopolized by Europeans, the minor ones only are open to them, In 
fixing the remuneration of those, we have too much followed the scale of 

y we found to prevail in the native governments which we succeeded ; 
is tting that with them bribes and pecuniary gratifications were not for- 
bidden. Under our system they could not openly be received; and in con- 

uence several departments of the publie service have been grossly under- 
aid. In the police service this was so particularly the case, that it has 
es found difficult to induce natives of good family to enter it at all. Our 
revenue service was better paid, and a native officer, responsible for collect- 
ing 20,0007. per annum, might receive a salary of 20/. per month, The na- 
tives complained, and with some justice, that in the earlier years of our 
vernment we had shown more liberality ; and that a native collector had 
en been used to receive a commission of 10 per cent on his collections, 
which would give him ten times the salary which has been latterly al- 
’ 


lowed. 
Our Enemies tn Oude.—“ In the city of Lucknow there were many 
against us. In every Indian city there are a large number of loose and 


worthless characters: but such was preéminently the case at Lucknow, 
A profligate Court, sunk deep in vice and debauchery, had collected around 
it thousands whose sole business was to minister to its degrading pleasures. 
Many of the most striking buildings in the city belonged to men who had 
risen by theirown infamy to be favourites with the King. This whole 
class of people detested us. Under our government their business was gone. 
There were many other innocent sutlerers by the change of government. 
Thousands of citizens found employ in providing for the ordinary wants of 
the Court and nobility. There were several hundreds of manufacturers of 
hooquah snakes. The embroiderers in gold and silver thread were also 
reckoned by hundreds, ‘The makers of rich dresses, fine turbans, highly 
ornamented shoes, and many other subordinate trades, suffered severely 
from the cessation of the demand for the articles which they manufac- 
tured. 
** But, perhaps, the class most entitled to sympathy was the nobility it- 
self; and the numberless relatives and friends who hung upon it. The 
nobles had received large pensions from the native government, the pay- 
ment of which, never regular, ceased with the introduction of our rule. 
Government had made liberal provision for their support; but before this 
could be obtained, it was necessary to prepare careful lists of the grantees. 
and to investigate their claims. It must be admitted that in effecting this 
there was undue delay; and that for want of common means of support the 
gtd and nobility «f the city were brought to great straits and suffering. 
ye were informed that families which had never before been outside the 
zunana, used to go out at night and beg their bread.” 

The Educational Mania.—* 1 believe the native Hindoo mind to have 
been for some time previously alarmed on the subject of caste and religion. 
Many public measures had tended to this result; but perhaps none more so 
than the extreme rapidity with which educational measures had of late 
years been forced on. Local officers, with the approval of Government, 
solicited contributions from the people for the establishment of schools. 
These were set up not only in cities, nor yet only in towns; but villages 
were grouped together into circles or unions to support a school; and every 
month brought out some new measure to give impetus to the educational 


mania. 

‘* All public servants were required to qualify themselves by literary ac- 
quirements, for which examinations were instituted. Not even an ordinary 
messenger, on the pay of eight shillings a month, could be entertained un- 
less he could read and write. Village accountants, and the head men of 
village communities, might be required to pass examinations. In respect 
to the public gaols a perfect mania prevailed. Reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, were required ; and sometimes geography, and the planetary system 
were taught. And murderers and burglars who distinguished themselves as 
teachers were conveyed from one gaol to another to educate the rest. The 
people looked on and wondered, not without suspicion.” 

Caste with a Vengcance.—“ Dr. Wells, the surgeon of the regiment, 

48th N. - having occasion to visit the medicine store of the hospital, and 
eeling at the time indisposed, incautiously applied to his mouth a bottle 
taken from the hospital medicines containing a carminative. This act was 
in contravention of the rules of Hindoo caste. No high-caste Hindoo 
could afterwards have partaken of the medicine contained in the polluted 
bottle. The native apothecary, who attended Dr. Wells, was unfortu- 
nately on bad terms with him, and informed the Sepoys in hospital of 
what had been done. The conseqnence was an outcry aniong them, and a 
refusal to touch any of the medicines prescribed for them. Colonel 
Palmer assembled the native officers, and in their presence destroyed the 
bottle which the surgeon had touched with his lips, besides subjecting Dr. 
Wells to a deserved rebuke. 

**It was hoped that these measures would have satisfied the Sepoys, and 
that the matter would have been forgotten. But it was not so. The men 
in hospital, indeed, no longer persisted to refuse their medicines; but the 
doctor’s offence was not forgiven. A few nights after, the bungalow in 
which he resided was fired, and Dr. Wells eseaped, but with the loss of most 
of his property.”’ 

The most remarkable features of the book are the indications 


scattered throughout the volume of the narrow escape that Eng- | 


land had from the at least temporary loss of India through the 
blind confidence and “‘ clemency ” of “old Indian” habits and pre- 
judices ; and of the debt of gratitude which is due to the resolution 





that marched on Delhi and the prompt vigour and administrative | 


skill that at once held the Punjaub in subjection and furnished 
men and means for the siege of the capital. Had officers of the 
same weak temper commanded at Delhi and the Punjaub as in 
various other eae India, except the large sea-ports, would 
probably have been gone till reconquered. Of Cawnpore we need 
say nothing; Agra escaped only through the incapacity and cow- 
ardice of its assailants, or rather of the army in its neighbour- 
hood ; Lucknow was preserved through the skill of its artillery 
Officers, the courage of its defenders, and the hesitation of the 
mass of natives in advancing upon “ th’ imminent deadly breach.” 
In April, the authorities at Lucknow began to feel uneasy; in 
May, uneasiness was changed into anxiety; but for two months 


| vinees is fresher. 


nothing was done beyond frequent consultations where nothing 
was determined on, or determined only to be changed; and fi 
doings on a small scale that contributed nothing to a leading end, 
Even throughout a large part of June little effectual was really 
done by Sir Henry Lawrence, save to well provision the Resi- 
deney, and to fight at the persuasion of others the disastrous 
battle of Chinhut. It was a long time before he could be brought 
to collect his scattered troops; still longer before he would aban- 
don an outlying fortress called Muchee Bhowun aad concentrate 
his force in the Residency. The fortifications of the latter were 
begun late—our author spontaneously commenced his own quar- 
ter, and as a consequence they were imperfectly completed. 
What was worst of all, and in the result most disastrous, was 
that nearly all the houses close to the defences were left standing. 
The kindly feelings of Sir Henry Lawrence rendered him un- 
willing to destroy the property of natives, or more properly to in- 
convenience them ; since the property could have been paid for. 
He approved of Mr. Colvin’s notorious proclamation, and i 
another founded on it, but still more lenient. He oned mu- 
tineers condemned by court-martial, and submit to allow na- 
tive soldiers to retain their muskets when they refused to disarm. 
In fact, either his faculties were impaired by his failing health, 
or, notwithstanding all his excellent and noble qualities, he was 
not fitted for a crisis like that at Lucknow, where a clear per- 
ception of a single end, and a determination to attain it by any 
means, outweigh all other qualities however great. Still, = 
dilatory and at last imperfect in preparation through a kindly 
weakness, Sir Henry Lawrence did prepare; and in every case 
where native feelings or interests were not at stake, promptly; as 
in the case of provisions. There is no doubt but that, war once 
begun, Sir Henry would have held out as boldly as Inglis or any 


man, At ——— the “ confidence” approached folly if not 
mania. Had advantage been taken of the capabilities of the 


place the British could have resisted any force, that Nana b 
could have brought against it. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
UNITED STATES." 
Mr. Piayrarr, a nephew of the celebrated professor, has oa 
felt a strong interest in the United States, from remembering the 
time when the American Revolution and the characters of its 
leading personages were discussed as practical subjects, and not 
as historical questions. An almost life-long desire to visit the 
country was carried out in 1847, when Mr. Playfair, accom- 
panied by two daughters, embarked in a liner from Havre, and 
arrived without any remarkable incident at New York. His 
subsequent journeyings took him as far South as Virginia, as far 
West as St. Louis. He also navigated the Lakes, and visi 
both the Canadas, besides the less frequented Provinces of British 
North America, namely, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’ 





PLAYFAIR’S A VIsIt TO THE 


8 
Island, and Nova Scotia; in the last of which he sojourned some 
time with a sister settled there. 

The narrative is a plain unaffected account of every-day travel- 
ling, with the observations of a sensible and shrewd person; but 
the whole is somewhat common, and pervaded by a minute detail 
of personal doings that border on the trivial not to say the ludi- 
crous. Mr. Playfair might surely read the Zimes, and ‘ marvel 
at the state of France”; or purchase and peruse a (cheap re- 
printed) edition of Dombey and Son without chronicling the fact 
for the benefit of posterity. Nor was it necessary to cross the 
Atlantic to study Macaulay’s England; and record Mr. Playfair’s 
dissent from the views of the historian on Charles the First and 
the civil war. Some of the historical notices likewise might haye 
been spared. 

These and other blemishes could readily be removed, The 
chronological objection is not so easily got rid of. The world now- 
a-days moves so fastin America, that the changes in ten or a dozen 
years are equivalent to those of a generation formerly. Even in 
Europe the tangible and visible alterations are great. When Mr. 
Playfair started on his journey the House of Orleans was to ap- 
pearance firmly seated on the throne of France, and the present 
Emperor of the French living in London as he could; to say no- 
thing of Russia, Turkey, Austria, Hungary, Sardinia, the Pope. 
Manners in England may have changed but little ; political opinion 
has advanced a good deal. We are all free traders and civil and 
religious refurmers now, for even those who disapprove reform, 
advance with some few exceptions under protest. In America, how- 
ever, events move quite as fast as in India, faster than in Europe ; 
they have more influence on opinions and even manners, because the 
events come more directly home to the people at large. So much 
too has been written about America every year or oftener since 
1847 that the Visit has not the effect of contrast or tradition, 
The British provinces have often been said to move more slowly ; 
but we hope that Mr. Playfair’s not very novel remark on the 
sluggish backwardness of Canada, as compared with the States, is, 
since the establishment of responsible government no longer true. 

Owing to the greater rarity of book-writing visitors to Nova 
Scotia and New Bruswick the information respecting those pro- 
Perhaps also, it is more accurate as they—the 
Nova Seotians or ‘ blue noses” especially—have a high reputa- 
tion for standing still. This description of a peculiar formation 
of soil in the neighbourhood of the village of Wolfville near 
Windsor is a natura! operation that must change but slowly. 

* Recollections of a Visit to the United States and British Provinces of North 


America, in the Years 1847, 1848, and 1849. By Robert Playfair, Esq. Published 
by Constable, Edinburgh ; and Hamilton and Adams, London, 
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“ Beyond the village, in a plain, the river Cornwallis runs into the basin, 

bounded by Cape Blomedon, rising in great grandeur; the whole very pic- 

ue. This cape forms the ay & a long ridge of high land skirt- 

ing the Bay of Fundy to its entrance probably from the open sea, until here 

some violent convulsion appears to have snapped it asunder, leaving an en- 

trance for its waters into the basin of no great width, through which the 
tide flows and ebbs with great velocity. 

* The tide, as it rushes up the Bay of Fundy, not being able to find an 
outlet, is said to rise here to a height of sixty feet, surcharged with a de- 
tritus of red earth of the most fertilizing qualities, which it undermines 
from the shores and cliffs of the bay in its advance; this it has deposited, in 
& process going on for ages, at the mouths of rivers, estuaries, or wherever 
it could find shelter, forming tracts, for miles and miles, of the richest land 
on the shores of the basin and elsewhere. 

‘Qn the eastern side of the village as it is entered from Halifax, there is 
a great extent of this land, retaining its name of Grand Pré, given it by the 
French settlers, with whom it was in great repute. It is dyked in from the 
sea (as land of this description generally is,) and in spring-tides it is some- 
times broken in upon. Being bare of trees, and its fields divided by the 
usual zigzag fence, it is not pleasing to the eye. Its value I understood to 
be about 16/. sterling per acre, an enormous price for the colony.” 

The dislike to trees commemorated in the following extract is 
not peculiar to the farmers of Nova Scotia, but extends over the 
Continent. The feeling originates in a sense of utility; for trees 
are the greatest obstacle to a new settler. Indiscriminate felling 
may arise from the fact that the large American forest trees are 
little more than poles with vegetation at the top only. ‘This pe- 
culiarity is caused by the obstacle the close forest interposes to 

ht and air, which are only thoroughly obtainable from above. 
Hence the majority of the American forest trees are unsightly ob- 

ects standing alone; and, in that a too are — liable to 
blown down, from the scanty hold which their roots have upon 
the soil. If as Mr. Playfair intimates the firs are ‘‘ feathered to 
the bottom ”’ they are perhaps the outside belt. 

**T may as well mention here, that the farmers seem to look upon a tree 
as a natural enemy, removing every vestige of them in their clearings far 
and wide; setting their houses down close to their road, surrounded in a 
slovenly manner by their out-houses, with an immense unsightly barn, 
constructed of unpainted deals, placed directly in front, on the opposite side 
of the road, if their farm extends so far. 

‘There are, however, exceptions to this. In the houses of the better 
sort, in the Baptist minister's, the doctor’s, or the lawyer's, for instance, 

ou find the house removed to a proper distance from the road, the out- 

ouses placed behind, and neatly painted, with some attempt at a lawn, and 

ige-row in front ; the want of the trees, once removed, cannot be so easily 
supplied. 

* And yet it would seem as if nature had given them their fine evergreen 
firs feathered to the bottom, for the express purpose of shelter during the 
intense cold of their severe winter; more particularly when the wind blows 
from the north-west, which their wooden houses, comfortable as they are in 
other respects, are not calculated to keep out. 

“Tt appears to me also, that they might with great propriety leave a belt 
of these evergreen firs round each field; the snake or zigzag fence in gene- 

use here, as in the rest of North America, has a naked and bizarre ap- 
pearance ; it is recommended by its cheapness and other conveniences; the 
straight poles of the pine and spruce firs, so plentiful in this province, are 
— adapted for it. They are simply elhvend to rest upon each other 
alternately, leaving a space between each equal to their bulk, sometimes 
bound at the upper extremity of each with twigs, or further strengthened 
by a pole placed perpendicularly, and fastened in the ground. No nails are 
used, and they are easily replaced in their proper position in the spring, if 
thrown down in the course of the winter, which they are apt to be. 

* This bad taste of the farmers, if allowed to go on, must, in the end, 
have a disagreeable effect on the aspect of the country; at present it is not 
so perceptible, the clearings being only partial; in whatever direction the 
eye is turned, it rests on a fine wooded landscape, the evergreen firs con- 
trasting finely in winter with the snow in the clear cold atmosphere.”’ 

The “beauty” of Boston, let us trust, is another feature that re- 
mains unchanged. Mr. Playfair’s recommendation as to out-door 
exercise has been forestalled. 

* In the evening I accompanied a friend to sce the Italian opera of Er- 
nani, An opera is to me a dull affair. The performance seemed respectably 
got up, the audience fashionable. ‘The curtain rose a quarter before eight, 
and we were out by half-past ten, there being no ballet; price of pit and 
boxes one-half dollar, there being only one higher price, a dollar, for what 
was called the Parquict boxes, forming a small semicircle projecting be- 
yond the lower circle into the pit, and overlooking it. I had here an op- 
portunity of observing the female aristocracy of Boston, celebrated tees 
out the Union for their beauty ; they are certainly handsome, generally tall 
slender figures, with a gracefully turned neck and shoulders, and a finely- 
chiselled countenance ; but the complexion of our English ladies is wanting. 
They are also said to arrive early at maturity, and to fade soon; whether it 
be from the extremes of their climate, or from whatever other cause, they 
do not appear to take sufficient exercise in the open air, for robust health. 
Our ladies at home have a moderate climate that admits of walking exercise 
in the open air, more or less all the year round—an advantage probably 
not sufficiently appreciated; they are also like other home-plants of slow 
growth, retaining their good looks for a long time. 

* Boston, while it is a pleasant town commanding good society, is, as 
compared with our prices at home, a cheap place of residence, with consider- 
able equality in condition ; there are some few, no doubt, as everywhere, 

rich, but many for the most part independent, or in easy circum- 
stances, with probably fortunes of about 50,000 dollars, yielding, at the 
rate of interest to be had on good security, an income of about 7007. per an- 
num, which here commands a carriage with every convenience of genteel 
life that should accompany it.” 

There is some information for emigrants scattered through the 
volume; but like much of the other matter it is not new. The 
hint which best bears repeating is that a respectable English 
settler should always buy a cleared farm and never attempt to 
clear for himself. Clearing is a distinct business, in which men 
do not well succeed unless they are trained to it. The social and 
family objections to the attempt are more cogent still. 


BAILEY’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND.* 
Mr. Battey is happy in the possession of a friend, who frequently 
expressed a wish that he would give a methodical exposition of his 


* Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, By Samuel Bailey. Published 
by Longman and Co., London, 





“views on the philosophy of the human mind, and so benefit, not 


only the friend, but eventually the public, and of such an obligi 
disposition is Mr. Bailey that the wish thus frequently exp 

led to the publication, in the year 1855, of a series of letters, re. 
markable alike for polished form and paucity of matter. The 
author is deeply read in the modern mental philosophy of North 
Britain, and Leeove he may be opposed to the theories of Reid 
and Stewart, he is evidently their Tocipletin the grand principle 
that the chief purpose of metaphysies is to enable the accomplished 
penman to write as many elegant essays as the public patienge 
will endure. That the unknown friend, when he had read up- 
wards of two hundred pages, showing him that his kind instrue- 
tor objected to the division of mind into faculties, was opposed to 
what in England is called “ idealism,” and was of opinion that 
a particular and not a general image is summoned before the 
mind by the employment of an abstract term, felt inspired by a 
proper amount of gratitude, was natural enough, though he might 
vossibly consider the polemics of Mr. Bailey not a little tiresome ; 
for our philosopher belongs to that class of reasoners, who, instead 
of seizing on the spirit of a system, love to quote passages, and 
ferret out inaccuracies of expression, thus acting as the school- 
master of past metaphysicians rather than as the promoter of 
metaphysical science. But the most astonishing part of the story 
is, that when Mr. Bailey had finished his letters his friend asked 
for another series exegetical of the first. The result of this request 
is the appearance this year of a second volume of ‘ philosophy,” 
and we are now promised a third. 

Without following Mr. Bailey through the whole of his harm- 
less lucubrations, we will endeavour to give a notion of the man- 
ner in which he opposes the so-called “idealism” of modern 
thinkers, aad our readers may then judge for themselves how far 
he is qualified to become the opponent of Berkeley and Kant, In 
answer to the many thinkers, who maintain that colour does not 
exist in an object, when no eye looks upon it, he replies, that it 
exists, ‘‘ready to present itself to any visual organ, which may 
be turned towards it.” To this reply the whole body of idealists, 
English, Scotch, and German, might rejoin, with the question, 
‘Well, who said it didn’t?” All thatcan be meant by a co- 
loured body, contends Mr, Bailey, is a body that you always per- 
ceive to be coloured when you turn your eyes upon it. ‘ How it 
looks when unseen,” he continues, ‘is a question I do not =—_~ 


to interfere with, not being able to conceive any method, by 
which so self-contradictory an inquiry can be satisfied.” That is 


to say, he omits from the discussion, the only point on which the 
debate arises. 

We will take the liberty of putting a case for the consideration 
of Mr. Bailey. Suppose a plate of yellow glass, placed parallel to 
a plate of blue glass, and that beyond the latter there is a lighted 
candle. Now it is evident that to the spectator, who faces the 
blue glass, a green colour will be manifested, whereas if the same 
spectator takes his position between the plates, no such result will 
be obtained. This green colour is always ready to present itself 
to any visual organ, that is turned in the right direction. Is Mr. 
Bailey prepared, in this account, to assert, that it exists, when no 
eye looks upon it at all ? 

We would especially warn Mr. Bailey against the belief, which 
he seems to entertain, that Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel are 
so many representatives of one school. Fichte, in a certain sense 
—_ be considered a continuer of Kant, and some of Schelling’s 
earlier works are directly under the influence of Fichte. But the 
distinctive peculiarities of Schelling are not in any way traceable 
to his immediate predecessors, while Hegel is much more akin to 
the ancient dialecticians than to any modern philosopher what- 
ever. If Mr, Bailey would make acquaintance with an author, 
who is a disciple of Kant and also an original thinker, let him 
peruse the works of Arthur Schopenhauer. 





NEW NOVELS.* 

A Goop deal of ability, and of ability not ill fitted for fiction, is 
marred in Framleigh Hall by a mistaken idea of the hero. The 
writer may not have much actual knowledge of life, or that in- 
stinctive perception of human nature which seems to supersede 
knowledge, or to manage with very little of it. But there is a 
clear metaphysical conception of character, and a steady consist- 
ency in maintaining it, even when a deviation would be more 
popular with the novel reader. There is, moreover, a faculty in 
exhibiting sciences, albeit both the substance of the scenes and 
the style of exhibition verge upon the melodramatic. Above all, 
the writer has the power of telling a story; which, with more 
attractive elements, might have led to a narrative of sustained 
interest. The attempt to make cowardice--not only physical but 
to a great extent moral cowardice—the distinguishing trait which 
is to excite the reader’s sympathy and attention for a hero through 
three volumes, fails from inherent defect. It is of small import- 
ance, in an abstract sense, whether a constitutional infirmity be 
rightly an object of contempt, which in childhood and in boy ood 
tells lies from a morbid dread of the consequences of truth, and 
in manhood runs away from the enemy’s fire; but in a practical 
sense, which is what the imaginative writer has to do with, man- 
kind associate pity, indifference, or contempt, with mental weak- 
ness, much more cowardice. Itis of no use heaping up acquire- 

* Framleigh Hail. A Novel. In three volumes. Published by Hurst and 
Bithe’ Galley Slave and his Daughter. A Tale founded on French Protestant 
History. By Mrs. D. P. Thompson. Author of ‘* The Reformation in Dingle.” 
Published by Madden and Oldham, Dublin ; Hamilton and Adams, London. 
_ The Reigning Beauty. By Georgiana ee Author of “ Life and 
its Realities,” &c. In three volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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ments, accomplishments, virtues, if the hero is placed in a posi- 
tion where they are all marred by cowardice pure and simple. 
For Maurice Delamere is not an example of moral courage tri- 
umphing over physical or nervous weakness—in fact he has a 
certain kind of dogged endurance, from a dread of exposing the 
mischievous authors of his pain, and thus risking its increase ; 
nor can the weakness be always resolved into a dread of conse- 
quences ; for he sometimes does daring things under violent ner- 
yous irritation or excitement; as, towards the last, he rescues his 
enemy and rival from a fire, not only at the risk of his own life, 
but suffering also great bodily agony from the fiery floor. But 
these are the exceptional traits of Maurice: cowardice is his na- 
ture at the beginning, and so continues to the end; for though 
his conduct at the fire satisfies his hitherto dissatisfied father and 
his pityin friends, we doubt whether it will convince the reader 
of any rea change in his nature. 

A metaphysical congruity is maintained by the author. The 
father of Maurice Sir Arthur Delamere is painted asa strict man, 
not well adapted to cure his son’s weakness, supposing it curable ; 
his aunt and his mother screen and encourage this weakness owing 
to his father’s severity ; and there is an ill-conditioned Eton boy 
whom Maurice has offended, and who persecutes him at school, 
and through his after life, in a manner only found in fiction, His 
father on an absurd notion of curing Maurice forces him into 
the army, and similar incidents naturally contribute to increase 
or at least to display his failing. But consistency is of small 
account when the subject is not fitted for treatment at all. Cut 
bono? is the question that arises. Maurice appears to us the 
same character at last as at first, but were he really changed it 
would be a mere singularity—singular in the disease, singular 
in the cure. 

The qualities of the writer already alluded to give more interest 
to the story than might have been expected, though the narrative 
contains mistakes analagous to the choice of the hero. The per- 
secutor Grenville is too much like the eommon-stock melodra- 
matic personage of the novel—a kind of diluted damon in the 
form of a plausible man of fashion. The moral of fagging at 

ublic schools was probably in the writer’s mind ; but the scene is 
aid half a century ago, and the practices of those days are not 
those of our days. The manners, the thoughts, the style, the 
everything in short of the book belongs to the present age; they 
should have resembled those of the early part of the century. 


Mrs, D, P. Thompson’s historical tale of The Galley Slave and 
his Daughter, has moreover, a touch of theology and speculation. 
She has an idea that had Henry the Fourth of France stuck to 
his Huguenot creed, he might have founded a Protestant line of 
French kings, established a Protestant kingdom, and then the whole 
history of the modern world would have been changed. Among 
other occurrences that would not have occurred would have been 
the composition of this tale of Protestant persecution under Louis 
the Fourteenth after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

The scheme of the book is obvious and common; but is well 
enough designed to exhibit the evil days in which the scene is 
laid. Du Moudon, a Huguenot noble, prefers his religion to 
worldly prosperity, and is made with his family a victim to his 
faith. His chateau is plundered; he is sent to the galleys; his 
wife dies; his children escape to Geneva and go through a va- 
riety of fortunes connected with the religious wars and doings of 
the time. The same dryness, in a romantic and dramatic sense, 
which drove the writer upon a common plan has prevented her 
from vividly filling it up. Her book is technically able. Scenes 
are contrived to exhibit particular sections of the persecutions of 
the Protestants ; the arts and blandishments of the Romanists are 
exhibited where violence fails; the general feelings of the period 
in France have been well apprehended ; and justice is rendered to 
the king; for quite as much is put upon Madame de Maintenon 
and his ministers as they schaliiy deserved, Every fact of an 
historical character can be supported by historical reference ; the 
actual brutalities and eruelties of the French Romanists are rather 
under than overstated; and original documents or their sub- 
stance are occasionally brought forward. The scenes are not de- 
void of force; but there is a want of life; or if art and thought 
give a momentary flash, it soon passes. As long as description 
avails, the ability and knowledge of Mrs. Thompson uphold her. 
She wants the genius for dialogue and action. ‘Lhe arrival of the 
family of Du Moudon at Geneva with the corpse of their mother, 
leaving their father a prisoner in France, will give an idea of the 
writer’s better style. 

‘*Gampier addressed himself to the soldier on guard. It was not neces- 
sary to say who and what they were; he briefly asked ‘the way to the 
Consignator.’ : 

“*Elize shrank with horror from the idea that the funereal car should 

lough its way, through the crowd flowing in the same direction. She bade 
jampier turn aside beneath the shelter of some court or archway, where he 
might remain, while she ascertained where they were to abide. 

** Taking Claire with her, she proceeded on foot, and soon beeame one of 
the agitated multitude of persons waiting for admission into the office of the 
Consignator. Being in the dress of a peasant, there was nothing to distin- 
guish her from the others. She had to abide the jostling and driving of the 
crowd, all anxious to effect an entrance with as little delay as possible. 

“ At last their turncame. Claire and Elize found themselves in the pre- 
sence of the official, who, man of feeling as he was, and full of commisera- 
tion for the fugitives, was obliged to hurry through each case with more of 
the despatch of business, than the tenderness of compassion, dispensing to 
the destitute their allotted ‘‘ demie ecu,” telling them off in bands to the 

des who were to conduct them to the granges provided for their aceommo- 

tion, and forward those of a better rank to the ‘“‘Town Council,” with 
whom it rested to give ‘ billet de logement” upon some of the many private 
es who opened their hearts and houses for the wanderers. 





‘* When Elize and Claire entered, the Consignator did not even raise his 
head, but, continuing his entries, he demanded— 

“* Your number, name, and occupation.’ 

‘Claire answered, quickly, ‘Du Moudon, of Moudon, three in number, 
and three servants.’ 

At the sound of the aristocratic accent of the boy, the Consignator looked 
up, scanned the parties for a moment, shrugged his shoulders, shook his 
head, and signing to a gens d’arme—‘ The Private Committee.’ 

5 a in obedience, the soldier saluted Claire. ‘This way, Mes- 
sieurs.’ lize mechanically followed. They passed through a private 
door, out into a back street, along its ill-paved trottoir, for several moments 
at arapid pace, then through a porte cochére, and up a broad stair into an 
anteroom, where many soldiers were on guard—then still forward through 
other rooms ; the strength of Elize, who was breathless with woe, weariness, 
and excitement, failing every moment. 

“At length her conductor, pausing in a dark, wainscotted apartment, 
respectfully begged they would wait there, while he informed the 
committee of their arrival. He soon returned and desired they would 
follow him. 

‘*Summoning up her energies, and collecting her every power, Elize 
entered the room, where six of the Syndics were engaged in earnest con- 
versation. They had many previous days sat in grave deliberation on the 
unprecedented condition of the town. The letter of Louis, threatening 
‘signal vengeance,’ if the authorities *‘ continued to harbour’ his re- 
— subjects, had been forwarded to them by the French Ambassador, 

Ju Pré, 

‘It was matter of debate whether they had the power to resist, as they 
had the will! Much had they deliberated, and broken up an hour before, 
after having come to the resolution to obey God, who saith—* Let my out- 
casts dwell with thee, and be a covert to them from the face of the spoiler,’ 


| rather than the dictates of an unworthy terror, and to leave the eonse- 


quences with Him. A few of the members, however, had retired, ere re- 


| turning to their homes, to converse more privately on topics of such al 








ing interest. These the messenger of the Consignator reached, and Claire 
and Elize were ushered into their presence. 

‘** My children,’ said the President, ‘ your name is not unknown to us; 

but as it cannot be that you require pecuniary assistance of us, say what 
you seek at our hands,’ 
” Elize rose from the seat they had given her; she began—‘ We petition,’ 
the accents trembled on her lips—‘a grave !’—She stopped. As the word 
reached her own ear, all the sore woe it expressed seemed, for the first time 
to rush over and crush her. She stretched out her arms in an attitude of 
entreaty, uttered a ery of agony, and sunk insensible on the ground, 

“The aged men, filled with compassion, came round her; they raised 
her. One, with the tenderness of a father, took her in his arms, and laid 
her on a couch; but when, after some minutes, no signs of returning con- 
sciousness appeared, Henri Arnaud, for it was he, the hero of Vaudois ee 
hesitated not to which of the many open houses he would convey her. e 
thought only of one; and telling the terrified Claire to follow him, he 
lifted the unconscious Elize, and bore her to Madame D’ Aubigné. 


There is no lack of variety in Lady Chatterton’s Reigning 
Beauty. We have to begin with no less than three regular love 
affairs, with a fourth connected with the well-worn incident of a 
rightful heir wrongfully removed. The practised reader will 
readily comprehend the complexity, possibly perplexity, which 
these elements produce when fully elaborated; but there is in 
addition, a lost will, and the narrator of the story, an old gover- 
ness, has an unrequited affection of her own, 5till, spite of all 
this material, the effect is rather that of the essay than the novel, 
because Lady Chatterton’s genius is rather adapted to reflection or 
description than to the dramatic narrative which fiction requires, 
She has an elegant if somewhat feeble style, when the theme re- 
quires strength. She has a keen eye for points of character, 
especially of Irish character, as well as for the features of land- 
seape. Her moral conceptions are for the most part just, and 
her reflections and observations true; but she lacks the power of 
embodying her ideas, and even of conceiving the right embodi- 
ment of deep passion, much less of realizing it. Hence the 
Reigning Beauty, though quiet and agreeable reading, is some- 
what slow. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected with the 
Regal Succession of Great Britain, By Agnes Strickland, Author of “ Lives 
of the Queens of England.” Volume VII. P 

Ethel Beranger: a Novel. By Caroline Giffard Phillipson, Authoress of 
* Lonely Hours,” “ Eva,” &¢€. In two volumes, Volumes I. and I, 


The Works of Virgil, with a Commentary. By John Conington, M.A, 
Professor of Latin, and Fellow of Corpus Christi College. Vol. 1 
containing the Eclogues and Georgics.—This addition to Mr. Long’s 
series of Classical Authors, under the title of “ Bibliotheca Classica,” 
may be considered under two points of view ; for the general criticism of 
Virgil as a pastoral and didactic poet (for the Eneid will be dealt with 
hereafter), and for the illustrative commentary on the text of the 
Eclogues and Georgics. We prefer the work in its former aspect. 
Whether Professor Conington quite does justice to Virgil's exquisite 
perception of the beauties of Nature, may be a question—though there 
is no question about the critic’s appreciation of the poet's exquisite diction. 
But his estimate of the subjects and subject-matter of Virgil, in reference 
to the Greek poets and Lucretius, is not only fertile in learning and 
searching in thought, but animated by that free and sensible modern 
spirit of which Mr. Long, we think, is the great exemplar. The lange 
criticisms too often emerge into the broad field of general principles, 
though starting from a Virgilian point of view; as in these refined re- 
marks on poetical language. 

‘“‘ We are apt, perhaps, not sufficiently to consider what is involved in the 
style or diction of poetry. We distinguish a between the general con- 
ception and the language, as if the power, which strikes out the one were 
something quite different from the skill which elaborates the other. No 
doubt there is a difference between the two operations, and one which must 

lave a poet like Virgil at a disadvantage as compared with the writers whom 
1e followed ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that imagination may not 
be shown in the words which embody a thought as well as in the thought 
which they embody. To express a thought in language is in truth to ex- 
press a larger a by the help of a number of smaller ones; and the 
same poetical faculty which originates the one, may well be employed in 
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roducing the other. It is not merely that the adaptation of the words 
the thought itself requires a poet’s sense, though this is much ; but that 
the words themselves are images, each possessing, or capable of possessing, a 
parse | of its own, which need not be impaired, but may be illustrated and 
set off, by its relative position, as contributing to the development of another 
and more complex beauty. It is not necessary that these words, in order to 
be poetical, should be picturesque in the strict sense of the term; on the 
contrary, it may suit the poet’s object to make a physical image retire into the 
shade, not advance into prominent light ; but the imagination will still be 
to, whatever may be the avenue of approach—by the effect of per- 
spective, by artful juxtaposition, by musical sound, or perhaps, as we have 
dy seen, by remote intellectual association. The central thought may 
be borrowed or unreal, yet the subordinate conceptions may be true and 
beautiful, whether the subordination be that of a paragraph to an entire 
pocm, a sentence to a paragraph, or a phrase or word to a sentence. It is, 
conceive, to a perception of this fact, and not to a deference to any popu- 
lar or mechanical notion of composition, that the praise of style and execu- 
tion in poetry is to be referred.” 

The annotations so far as we have examined them do not impress us so 
favourably as the general matter; but this opinion mainly rests upon the 
grounds formerly hinted at in a long notice of several of the series.* The 
precise aim or position of the work has not been ey defined or not 
rigidly adhered to. When we look at the size and style of getting up, 
consider the largeness and depth of the criticism, and even seem to master 
the expressed intention of the undertakers, the series appears to be de- 
— for students who have made some advances in scholarship. 

en the notes themselves are examined they often appear addressed to 
mere tyroes who want aid in very small difficulties. The closing lines of 
the first Eclogue will possess a charm for all who can understand them as 
long as Ng thin smoke rises in the clear air of evening from the peasants 


‘* Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrw.” 
Surely if it were necessary to twice translate the lines, something nearer 
to the sense and spirit of Virgil might be found than the paraphrase 
“The smoke announces supper and the evening is setting in,” or the 
nearer approach to metaphrase “ ‘The smoking roofs of the farm-houses 
announce supper time.” It is proper for an explanatory commentary to 
err on the side of fulness: still it is possible to go too far in this direction. 


_ Early Ancient History ; or the Ante-Greck Period, as it appears to us 
since the most recent discoveries in Egypt and Assyria. By Henry 
Menzies.—There are, says Mr. Menzies, but two classes of historical 
English books, one too elaborate for common readers, as Grote’s Greece ; 
others are mere compendiums. This judgment is stated too broadly. 
Merivale for part of Roman History, and Schmitz for Ancient History 
in general, have passed far beyond mere school compendiums in treat- 
ment as well as in length ; not to mention other authors. Particular 
histories have been treated broadly in books, and historical periods in 
Repuler lectures, not very much unlike the manner in which Mr. 

enzies handles the history of Egypt, Palestine, Nineveh, and Babylon, 
as well as that of the Medes and Persians, The leading information re- 
specting the manners, customs, arts, and so forth, of these peoples, as 
wn from monuments and their so-called history, as recorded by 
ancient writers, are doubled up in this volume in a popular and indeed 
rather telling manner. The book is “ intended for popular use,” for 
which it is well designed ; but the flourishes that herald it in the preface 
could have been spared. 


Two Millions. By William Allen Butler, Author of “ Nothing to 
Wear.”—Animated by the success of his satirical jew d’esprit against 


crinoline, and the gencral extravagance in dress of the New York ladies, 
Mr. Butler has attacked the love of money as the masculine vice, and 
aimed at pointing a deeper moral than shorter milliners’ bills. Zwo 
Millions is the story of a New York millionaire, who discards his adopted 
daughter for her independent spirit and her marriage; persecutes her- 
self, her husband, and her child; invites sundry poor relations to fill the 
post Rachel had previously occupied, and in the fulness of his riches is 
struck by apoplexy, just after an exciting interview with the discarded 
and her child, dead through privations. Spiritually speaking, this catas- 
trophe is the making of Firkin. Rachel, by her attentions and exhorta- 
tions, brings him to a right faith, and the decrepid invalid is unwilling 
to allow her to dispense money he can neither use nor enjoy. 

The moral of the book seems to fail in this; that a disease which 
incapacitates for active or even enjoyable life rather works the reforma- 
tion than any real mental perception either of the vice of avarice or the 

- uselessness of great riches. This error would have been of small mo- 
ment, had the strength and finish of the.verses been equal to the theme ; 
but the power requisite to handle the vice of hard, if not of fraudful ava- 





rice, with its accompaniments of ostentatious display and relentless self- | 


will, indulging its caprices regardless of consequences, is quite another 
matter to the merry ridicule of ladies’ fashions. 

Poems, By William Tidd Matson.—Just a year ago + Mr. Matson 
published a volume of poems, which possessed poctical imagery and 


woe y spirit, though with a young writer’s crudeness and want of con- | 


msed finish. Stimulated by the praise he received, and what was sub- 
stantially more to the purpose, the sale of his volume, he has reprinted 
the former pieces with a considerable addition to the number. It strikes 
us, however, without much addition to the former character of his verse. 
He is now, however, to bid farewell to the muses for the responsible 
duties of a Christian minister. 


Le Lecteur Francais, Par Dr. William Lundy, M.A., &.—A small 
— of short pieces in prose and verse from the principal French 


Messrs. Longman have sent forth a fifth edition of Sir John Herschel’s 
celebrated “Outlines of Astronomy,” in a very handsome form embra- 
cing the latest discoveries, 

fifth volume of Mr, Bohn’s translated edition of the “Cosmos,” is 
, properly speaking, a reprint, this translation appearing for the first 
e. 
subjects, or we are much mistaken, has already come before the English 
ler in Sabine’s edition. 

“Leaves from Lakeland,” is a reprint of papers from Household Words, 
the Dublin University Magazine, &. Mrs. Marcet’s thirteenth edition 
explains itself. 


* Spectator for 1857 page 1045, + Spectator for 1857, page 888. 


he same portion of the work, referring to magnetic and volcanic | 


Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., K.H., M.A, 
D.C.L., F.R.S.L. and E., Hon. M.R.1LA., F.R.A.S8., F.G.S., M.C.U.P.s” 
Fifth edition. . 
Cosmos: a Sketch of a Physical Deseription of the Universe. By Alexander 
von Humboldt, Translated from the German, by E. C. Otté and W. 8. Dal. 


Member of the Institute of France, &c. 


las, F.L.S. Volume V. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly explained and adapted to the comprehension of Young Persons, 
By Mrs. Marcet, Author of ‘* Conversations on Political Economy,” [)}ys- 
trated with Plates. Thirteenth edition. 

Leaves from Lakeland, By James Payn. 





Literary Gleanings. 


ANTIQUARIANISM.—** Except the scanty fragments collected in jts 
museum, Marseilles contains, I believe, not a vestige of Greek, or even 
Roman, antiquity. Of the walls, temples, quays, and aqueducts of old 
Massilia there remains not one stone upon another. Antiquarian tastes are 
seldom prevalent in a commercial city. I should have said never—but that 
I bethink me of ‘Temple Bar, which hinders the enunciation of my proposj- 
tion as effectually as it impedes the traffic of Fleet Street. But, making 
all allowances for Temple Bar, it neither prevents traffic nor negatives pro- 
position. Your men of business have no leisure for dilettanteism, and the 
daily study of invoices and bills of lading is not favourable to the growth of 
sentiment. With such men, where ground-rents are high, ‘ the mouldering 
lodges of the past’ stand but a poor chance. Only those who have little 
concern with the present have much love for the past. This is a passion 
fostered by seclusion and study, sometimes morbid and restless, evaporating 
in mere sentiment, but of inestimable service, when it finds its development 
in action, in preserving, arranging, illustrating its treasures and storing up 
materials for the historians, artists, and philosophers who are yet unborn, 
By the nature of the case the antiquarian spirit in any nation must be of 
somewhat late growth, yet its prevalence is no indication of national decline, 
On the contrary, it is strongest among nations which have not yet passed 
their meridian, and in an exceptional class whose combativeness is stimu- 
lated by the different spirit which prevails around them. It is strongest in 
Northern, and weakest in Southern Europe. It was strong in Alexandria 
and Pergamos in the best days of the Macedonian kings; it was obviously 
feeble in Athens and Corinth in the days of Pausanias. It was strong in 
Italy under Claudius; it was almost extinct, with all other lights of the 
old world, in Honorius’s time. Never was antiquarianism so rife as it is 
this day in France and England. Indeed, in the former country it is so 
rampant, that it overleaps itself and falls on the other; not content with 
conserving, it actually commits restorations.’’—Clark’s Feloponnesus. 

**Tue Course or AN Iceserc.—Few sights in nature are more im- 
posing than that of the huge, solitary iceberg, as, regardless alike of wind 
and tide, it steers its course across the face of the deep far away from land, 
Like one of the ‘Hrim-thursar,’ or Frost-giants of Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, it issues from the portals of the north armedwith great blocks of stone, 
Proudly it sails on. The waves that dash in foam against its sides shake 
not the strength of its crystal walls, nor tarnish the sheen of its emerald 
caves, Sleet and snow, storm and tempest, are its congenial elements, 
Night falls around, and the stars are reflected tremulously from a thousand 
peaks, and from the green depths ef ‘caverns measureless to man.’ Dawn 
again arises, and the slant rays of the rising sun gleam brightly on every 
projecting crag and pinnacle, as the berg still floats steadily on; yet, as it 
gains more southern latitudes, what could not be accomplished by the 
united fury of the waves, is slowly effected by the mildness of the climate, 
The floating island becomes pn shrouded in mist and spume, stream- 
lets everywhere trickle down its sides, and great crags ever and anon fall 
with a sullen plunge into the deep. The mass becoming top-heavy, reels 
over, exposing to light rocky fragments still firmly imbedded. These, as 
the ice around them gives way, are dropped one by one into the ocean, 
until at last the iceberg itself melts away, the mists are dispelled, and sun- 
shine once more rests upon the dimpled face of the deep. If, however, be- 
fore this final dissipation, the wandering island should be stranded on some 
coast, desolation and gloom are spread over the country for leagues. The 
sun is obscured, and the air chilled; the crops will not ripen; and, to 
avoid the horrors of famine, the inhabitants are fain to seek some more 
genial locality until the ice shall have melted away ; and months may el: _ 
before they can return again to their villages. The iceberg melts away, but 
not without leaving well-marked traces of its existence. If it disappear in 
mid-ocean, the mud and boulders,. with which it was charged, are seatte 
athwart the sea-bottom. Blocks of stone may thus be carried across pro- 
found abysses, and deposited hundreds of miles from the parent hill; and 
it should be noticed, that this is the only way, so far as we know, in which 
such a thing could be effected. Great currents could sweep masses of rock 
down into deep gulfs, but could not sweep them up again, far less repeat 
this process for hundreds of miles. Such blocks could only be transported 
by being lifted up at the one place and set down at the other; and the only 
agent we know of, capable of carrying such a freight, isthe iceberg. In this 
way, the bed of the sea in northern latitudes must be covered with a thick stra- 
tum of mud and sand, plentifully interspersed with boulders of all sizes, and its 
valleys must gradually be filled up as year by year the deposit goes on. 
But this is not all. The visible portion of an iceberg is only about one- 
ninth part of the real bulk of the whole mass, so that if one be seen 100 feet 
high, its lowest peak may perhaps be away down 800 feet below the waves. 
Now it is easy to see that such a moving island will often grate across the 
summit and along the sides of sub-marine hills; and when the lower part 
of the berg is roughened over with earth and stones, the surface of the rock 
over which it passes will be torn up and dispersed, or smoothed and striated, 
while the boulders imbedded in the ice will be striated in turn. But some 
icebergs have been seen rising 300 feet over the sea; and these, if their sud- 
marine portions sank to the maximum depth, must have reached the enor- 
mous total height of 2700 feet—that is rather higher than the Cheviot Hills. 
By such a mass, any rock or mountain-top existing 2400 feet below the 
surface of the ocean would be polished and grooved, and succeeding berg? 
depositing mud and boulders upon it, this smoothed surface might be covered 
up and suffer no change until the ocean-bed should be slowly upheaved to 
the light of day. In this way, submarine rock surfaces at all depths, from 
the coast line down to 2000 or 3000 feet, may be scratched and polished, and 
eventually entombed in mud. And such as been the origin of the deep 
clay, which, with its included and accompanying boulders, covers so large & 
part of our country. When this arctic condition of things began, the land 
must have been slowly sinking beneath the sea; and so, as years rolled 

ast, higher and yet higher zones of land were brought down to the sea- 
om where floating ice, coming from the north-west, stranded upon the 
rocks, and scored them all over as it grated along. This period of submer- 
gence may have continued until even the highest peak of the Grampians 
disappeared, and, after suffering from the grinding action of ice-freighted 
rocks, eventually lay buried in mud far down beneath a wide expanse of 
sea, over which there voyaged whole argosies of bergs. When the process 
of elevation began the action of waves and currents would tend greatly to 
modify the surface of the glacial deposit of mud and boulders, as the ocean- 
bed slowly rose to the level of the coast-line. In some places the mudd 
envelope was removed, and the subjacent rock laid bear, all polished an 
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. In other localities, currents brought in a continual supply of 
x ached off the boulder mud and sand, and then redeposite them 


sand, or W ‘ é 
in i ; h resulted those local deposits of stratified sand and 
in irregular beds; hence resu Pp yes 


1 so frequently to be seen resting over the boulder clay. lengt 
“4 Som, land emerged from the sea, yet glaciers stil] capped its hills 
and choked its valleys; but eventually, a warmer and more genial | nnn 
i and some, 


arose, plants and animals, such as those at present amongst us, 
such as the wolf, no longer extant, were ere long introduced ; and eventu- 


ally, as lord of the whole, man took his place upon the scene,” —Geikie's 
Story of « Boulder. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 15th May, at Auckland Point, Nelson, New Zealand, Mrs. John Belt, 
“=. 13th August, at Arlington Vicarage, Sussex, the Wife of the Rev. Charles 
W. Cass, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Kensington, Lady Audley, of a daughter. 

On the Lith, at Arlington House, Turnham Green, Lady Troubridge, of a daughter. 

On the 15th, at South Kensington, Lady Magnay, the Wife of Sir William Mag- 
nay, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the L5th, at Northallerton, the Widow of the late Sir Matthew Dodsworth, 
Bart., of Thornton Hall, and Newland Park, Yorkshire, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lady Louisa Alexander, of a son. 

On the 17th, in Southwick Brescent, Hyde Park, the Wife of Money Wigram, 
junior, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Dingle Bank, Liverpool, Mrs. James R. Brougham, of a son. 

On the 17th, at Woodlands, Red Hill, the Wife of Philip Hanbury, Esq., ofa 
daughter. 

On the 18th, at Clifton, the Wife of Colonel Montagu M‘ Murdo, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, in Green Street, the Hon, Mrs. Seymour Dawson Damer, of a son 
aud heir. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 5th June, at Nynee Tal, in India, J. A. Tytler, Esq., 66th Goorka Regi- 
ment, to Adelaide Anne, youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Hugh 
Ross, E.1.C.5. 

On the 12th August, at Abbeyleix Church, Henry FitzGeorge, eldest son of the 
Hon. George Francis Colley, of Leopardstown, county Dublin, to Elizabeth Isabella, 
eldest daughter of the Hon. and Rev. William Wingfield, incumbent of Abbeyleix, 
Queen’s county. 

On the 12th, at Taney Church, Gordon James, second son of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Charles and the Lady Isabella Douglas,of Earlsgift, county Tyrone, to Louisa, 
fourth daughter of James Turbett, Esq., of Owenstown, county Dublin, and grand- 
daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. George Gore, Dean of hillala. 

On the 12th, at St. James’s Church, Piceadilly, T. Galbraith Logan, M.D., of the 
Army Medical Staff, to Christiana Mary Ruth, daughter of Colonel Ernest Christian 
Wilford, of the School of Musketry, Hythe. 

On the 12th, at St. Mary’s Paddington, the Rev. Henry Glass Henderson, only 
son of the late Henry Henderson, Esq., of Caleutta, to Emma Gertrude, second 
daughter of Edmund Coates, E<q., of Park Place Villas, Paddington. 

On the 12th, at St. Nicholas Church, Guildford, the Rev. Philip Edward George, 
Rector of Combe Hay, eldest son of Philip George, of Bath, Esq., to Mary, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Haydon, Esq., of Guildford, 

On the 12th, at St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Robert James Hendrie, Esq., of Leyton, 
Essex, to Charlotte, elder daughter of William Lance, Esq., of Peckham, 

On the 12th, at Bradford Abbas, Dorset, John Pennington Legh, Esq., of Nor- 
bury Booths Hall, Cheshire, eldest son of the late Rev. Edmund Dawson Legh, to 
Jane Emily, second daughter of the Rev. Robert Grant, Vicar of Bradford Abbas. 

On the 12th, at St. James’s Church, Algernon, third son of M. J, West, Esq., 
and Lady Maria West, to Mary, only daughter of Lady Caroline Barrington and the 
late Captain the Hon. George Barrington, R.N. 

On the 13th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Matthew De Vitré, Esq., of Moore 
Hall, Berks, to Caroline, widow of Captain Barlow, late of H.M.’s 6lst Regiment, 
and second daughter of the late Frederick Pratt Barlow, E-q., of Kensington 

On the 4th, at St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, the Rev. J. H. Merie D’Aubigné, 
D.D., of Geneva, to Frances Charlotte, third daughter of the late Rev. John Hardy, 
of Kilcullen, county Kildare. 

On the 17th, in the Cathedral at Chichester, by the Bishop of the Diocess, Major 
the Hon. Gilbert Elliott, youngest son of the Earl of Minto, to Katherine Ann, 
sixth daughter of the Bishop of Chichester and Mrs. Gilbert. 

On the 17th, at St. James’s Church, Augustus Thomas Hotham, Esq., son of the 
late Hon, and Rev. Frederick Hotham, Prebendary of Rochester, to Anne Byam, 
second daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. Miles J. Stapleton. 

On the 17th, at the parish church of Sefton, Captain Edward Abbot Anderson, 
second surviving son of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Anderson, Staff, Fort Amherst, 
Chatham, to Martha, only daughter of the late Thomas Birkett, E<q., of Walton-on- 
the-Hill, and step-daughter of John Myers, Esq., Crosby House, near Liverpool. 

On the 18th, at the house of the bride’s father, Montague R. Leverson, of St. 
Helen’s Place, E.C., and of Marlborough Road, St. John’s Wood, to Kate, second 
daughter of David Hyam, Esq., of Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park. 

DEATHS. 

On the 24th April, at Mahurangi, in the province of Auckland, New Zealand, 
Mary Charlotte, the wife of Alexander Knowles Churton, Esq. ; in her 19th year. 

On the 6th August, on board the steamship Tagus, betweer Cadiz and Lisbon, 
Frances Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. A. Crozier, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, 
Gibraltar ; in her 33d year. 

On the 8th, at Inveresk, Edinburgh, Major General William Bolden Dundas, 
C.B., Royal Artillery. 

On the llth, Anna Maria Webster, widow of the late James Agnew Webster, of 
Ashfield, in the county of Longford, Ireland; in her 81st year. 

On the llth, in Clarence Street, Greenwich, Anthony King Newman, FEsq., many 
years bookseller and publisher in Leadenhall Street, London, and a Pass-master of 
the Stationers’ Company. 

On the 12th, at Versailles, the Comtesse Lionel de Bonneval. 

On the 12th, at Stamford Hill, Henry Richmond, Esq.; in his 89th year. 

On the Mth, at Brighton, Captain John Molesworth, R.N.; in bis 69th year. 

On the 14th, at Moor Park, near Farnham, Surrey, George Combe, Esq. ; in his 


















year. 

On the Lith, at the Elms, Hampstead Heath, John Hodgson, Esq.; in his 80th 
ear, 

On the lth, in Prospect Place, Bath, Thomas Fox ; in his 66th year. 

On the Mth, at Hastings, William Davis, Esq., for many years residing in Cal- 
¢cutta, and holding a high situation in the Mint of the East India Company ; in his 
60th year. 

On the 15th, in South Place, Stoke Newington, James Ewbank, Esq.; in his 
1th year. 

On the 16th, at Croxton Rectory, the Rev. John Morgan, LL.B., for twenty-seven 
ears rector of that parish, and for sixteen years chaplain in the Royal Nav y; in 
jis 7st year. " 

On the 17th, at Castlenau House, Mortlake, Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S.; in his 

69th year. 

On the 18th, at Broad Green, near Liverpool, J. P. Brandreth, Esq., M.D.; in his 


76th year. 
rahe. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 17. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Rowert Arkixson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hosier. 

Bankrupts.—Sterurn Poot, Windmill Street, Lambeth Walk, timber-dealer— 
Rovert Bites, South Place, Bermondsey, rope-manufacturer—Cuar.es Lane, 
Savoy Street, Strand, cab-proprietor—Josian Hitt, Amersham, Buckinghamshire, 
butter-factor—Isaac Bensanp, South Street, Finebury, merchant—Wuiiam Uxper- 
woop, Gracechurch Strect, tea-dealer—Henry Loper, Huggin Lane, tailor—Joun 
Harris Brakemorr, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, brass-founder—Tnomas Henry 
Cotpwei., Wakefield, worsted-spinner, 

_ Scotch Sequestrations.—Srevexs, Glasgow, builder—Kenvrr, Portobello, baker— 
Ker, Edinburgh, corn-merchant—Menzies, Glasgow, gardener—Nicom. and 
Wetsn, Dundee, drapers. . 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 20. 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—WuiisaM Strrvenson, Sheffield, auctioneer. 
Bankrupts.—Bexjamin Brapiey, Manchester, iron-merehant—Win.tam Sxrrn 
Starer and Tromas Herserr, Birkenhead, timber-merchants—Lronanp Grorcr 





Boor, St. George Street, St. George in the East, ommeen— Sous Oc Macxrenon, 
Liverpool, commission-agent — Freperick How, hitstable, Kent, butcher— 
Samvuet Ricnarp Wurrenovse, Birmingham, factor—James Massey, Cranbourne 
Passage, victualler—Samvet. Wrient, Longton, Staffordshire grocer—Henry 
S.iater, Balsall Heath, King’s Norton, Staffordshire, brewer. 
Seotch Sequestrations.—Mi.iar, Dalry and Kilwinning, ir ger—Git, Ki 
Edward, Aberdeershire, general-merchant—Scort, Ballantrae, Ayrshire, tenant o' 
the Farm of Glendrisaig—CuisnoLm, minister of the united parish of Boleskine and 
Aberstaff, Inverness-shire. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
rd 










































































| Saturd.) Monaay. A weeday,| Wednes.’ Thurs. | Friday, 
SperCent Comsols .rescseseseee oq 964 | 96 96 
Ditto for Account ... 96) Pry | oe} 96 
3 per Cents Reduced 97 7 9b§ 97) 97. 
New 3 per Cents ... 964 97 97 7 97. 
Long Annuities -S h — —_ — 
Annuities 1885 ......+++. 1sg 183 -~— 18) — 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent ... 228 227 2273 2274 227) 
India Stock, 10j perCent . _ _ -- -— — 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem -- 3% 33 30 33 31 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 ... -+| 100g 1003 -— -— 100} —_— 
India Bonds 4 per Cent. .......0eeee { — _—_ 18 —— 10 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian .. .5 p.Ct. 82 French ..... ° ip.ct.s — 
Belgian ... ‘i— | -—- Mexican . 3- 2) 
SD osexwe 2-— -— Peruvian ti 
Brazilian .. 5-— 103} Portugue w—=— 45, 
Buenos Ayres . ‘- —_— Rassian t= iM 
Chilian ...... ‘— 105) Sardinian tf = 903 
Danish .. cons 5 — 104) Spanish .......... t= aa 
DESSD .ccccscccocces a &.. - Ditto New Deferred . t=— 28 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 65 Ditto Passive ........ccccceeeene 10 
Ditto .. ‘(-_— 101} Turkish.... ... a 95 
French 3 — | 69f. S0c Venezuela ..... 666s ee ceee 5— 39; 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— | ANKS— rl 
Bristol and Exeter........+++++ | 94} Australasian .......+.000 eel 89 
Caledonian,........+.++ : &3 British North American. . 5a 
Chester and Holyhead . 35 CARY .ncccccvccccccccscce ! 63 
Eastern Counties......... 61h Colonial — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 664 Commercie! of London ......... 20. 
Glasgow and South-Western .. —_ Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd | 16 
Great Northern .......+-++++++ | 99% London .....000seeeeeeeee coves | 47 
Great South. and West Ireland. | 106 London and County .....-«e+++« | 28 
Great Western. ........++ | 50 London Chrtd Bak. of Austeuiia) 20) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire a | 92} London Joint Stock..... seeeees 32 
Lancaster and Carlisle .........- { London and Westminster . | 46. 
London, Brighton,& South Coast! 109 Nationa) Bank ...... oe 
London and Blackwall .........} 6h National Provincial.. ° 77, 
London and North-Western... 92 New South Wales.. -f 48, 
London and South-Western,...| oi} Oriental ....6+.0000+ a 
Manchester, Shettield & Lincoln .| 333 Provincial of Ireland. . 63 
Midland ........ ; egneneewe 96 South Australia...... 32 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —_ Union of Australia. 58, 
Werth Mritiahs....cecscocecsceces / 534 Union of London... 25, 
North-Eastern—Berwick...... 93} Unmlty...rccccvcccccscccees 
North-Rastern—York ......... 734 Western Bank of London... 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton _ Docks— 
Scottish Central ..........000: a East and West India... 
Scottish Midland.............+ i — LOndon ... 4.660 eeeee 
South-Eastern and Dover . . 70} St. Katherine . 
Eastern of France | a} EMINEEN Gaihebcdavcvicctsneiee 
FE } 106 MiscELLanBous— 
Geelong and Melbourne . 15 Australian Agricultural 
Grand Trunk of Canada . | 399 British American Land... 
Great Indian Peninsular ...../ 21 Canada .... cc cccccccnce 
Great Western of Canada .... 17 Crystal Palace ........ 
Paris and Lyons .......+++55- if Electric Telegraph ... 
Minrs— | General Steam... 
Australian .....cccecesesceeeees i National Discount 
Brazilian Imperial .........0++ -_ London Discount ......... 
Ditto St. John del Rey - -—- Peninsular and Oriental 
Cobre Coppel. .....ccceeeceeeeee 4l Royal Mail Steam........+.005. | 
Khymney Tron ... 6. ceeeeceeecee —_— South Australian .... 6.6. cece 
BULLION Per oz. | METALS 


Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3 17 9 
ovcececovooes + © 08 0 
0 5 0} | Steel, Swedish Keg... 19 


Mexican Dollars 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 






























| Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 
| Iron, Welsh Bars.... 1 
| Lead, British Pig ... 24 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 20. 





s. ’ ‘ s. |} ’ 8. | e 
Wheat,R.O. 42to44| Fine...... 49to50! Pine...... 63to 66 | Indian Corn. 34to 35 
Fine ...... 45—47 Foreign,R. 39 —47| Peas, Hog... 38—40 | Oats, Feed... 26-28 
Red, New. 40 —43 White F. 54—56 Maple .... 40-43 Fine .... 30—31 
Pine ....., 43—45 | Rye ....... - 34—36,| White.... 40—45) Poland... 27-29 
White Old 48—51  Barley...... 22 —29) Blue ...... —- 0 } Fine 30—31 
Fine ....+. 51—52 Malting .. O— 0; Beans, Ticks 38—43 | Potato.... 29-31 
New...... 47—45 | Malt, Ord... 55—62, Harrow... 43—49 | Fine .... 32-33 
WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Aug. 14. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... 45s. 2d, j Rye ....... 35s. 4d.) Wheat.... 458. Id. | Rye ....... 328. 2d 
Barley ..... 31 3 Heans...... 46 7 Rarley.... 30 6 Beans “4 6 
Oats .....+. 2863 POSS cccocce 43 11 | Oats...... 27.=«(«6 Peas......5 4 2 

FLOUR PROVISIONS. 


Town -made . 






Recon ....ccccccsccccsccccecs —3 Carlow, 5i. 4s. to 5/. 8. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 32. — 34 Bacon, Irish ..... »-perewt. 66s. — 684. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 32 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, fi - 

American ....... per barre] 22 — 25 Derby, 

Canadian ’ — 25 Hams, Yo 








Bread, 5jd. to 7 





NEWGATE AND 
. a. b 





‘ ‘ 
Reef... 3 Oto 3 
Mutton 3 4—4 
Veal... 3 O—4 
Pork .. 3 0—3 
Lamb. 4 O0—4 
HOPS. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 70 — 
Sussex ditto........-+0+ -« &B— 
Farnham ditto o— 


SMITHFIELD. 











-per sack 43s. to 46s. 
36 


d. the 4b. loaf. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 




















Butter—Best Fresh, |5». Od. per dos. 





Eggs, French 


CATTLE MARKET.” 
a. 








d. * s. d. Carrie MARKET. 
lotto 4 6to5 0 Monday. Thursday. 
4—4 6—5 ©} Beasts... 5,434 ..... 1,216 
O—4 6— 410) Sheep ..25,900 9,510 
8—4 0—4 4] Calves.. 297 ..... 530 
8—5 4—510/ Pigs.. 450 coaee 190 
the offal, per 8 lb 
| WOOL 
68s.| Down Tegs .......--+- 16 
112 Half-bred Wethers . 14 
62 Leicester Fleeces .. 0 
0 Combing Skins ..........«««+ pr 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


HITECHAPEL 

















Heap or Carriz at THB 


CumMBERtanD, 


4. 


Hay, Good ....cecee G58, £0 TBR cevevseeees B45... Sis. to 90s, 
Inferior 60 — 65 70 70 — 7 
New .... 6 — 8 60 7? — 8 
Clover ........ 909 — 105 105 100 — 108 
Wheat Straw 30 — 33 35 322 = 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s. 11d. to 2s. 3¢.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 45. 6d.to 5s. 4 
Congou, fine .....66600. 1eoe-—-20 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 94-—10 0 
Pekoe, flowery .. 3 © —4 6 | Cotton. N. Orieans.perIb. © 5 — 0 6f 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 42 © — 42 6 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. Tos. Od. to 99s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary .......- 48s. Od. to 50+. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...perewt.50 0 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 50s. Od. to 70s. Od. OWR norevecccves co o—- 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 20s, Od. to 24s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 46 0 — © © 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 29. 5}d, Brownm......+.+ “40-00 

West India Molasses .... 12s. 6d. to 17s. Od.| Linseed Oil 6 —33 9 

POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oil . 0-3 0 

Kent and Essex Kegents..ton, 0Os.to Os.| Palm Oil..........+++ - BO 0 0 

ae Shaws.......- o-—- 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton 216 © — 0 0 
York Regents.. o-oo Coals, Hetton..........6617 3 — © 0 
Scotch 4, «ee. e-e TeOS .ceeesccceeeee LT 0 we OO 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[August 21, 1858, 





_ 
IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSI- 
CAL FESTIVAL in aid of the FUNDS of the GENE- 

RAL HOSPITAL, Aveousr 31, Serrempea 1,2, and 3, 1858. 
DETAILED PROGRAMMES, containing full particulars 
asto the Performances, Prices of Admission to the Hall, 
Strangers’ Committee, Days of Ballot for priority of choice 
and selection of Places, Special Railway Arrangements, 
, &e., are now ready, and may be had GRATIS on 
application to Mr. Henry Howe tt, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, who will also afford any 


other information re quired 
OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


The NEW ROOMS containing the Collection of Orna- 
mental Art are NOW OPEN to the Public daily. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 

Director—Sir Roperick Iuery Murecnison, D.C.L. M.A. 
F.R.S. &e. 

During the Session 1858-'59, which will commence on the 
4th Ocrozzr, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given— 

1. CHEMISTRY. By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 

2. METALLURGY. By John Perey, M.D. F.R.S. 

3. NATURAL HISTORY. By 

4. MINERALOGY. | By Wari 

5. MINING. } 

6. GEOLOGY. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R. 

7. APPL TED MECHANICS. By Robert Willis, M.A 

F.R.S 




















8. PHYSICS. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F. 
— aces IN MECHANICAL DRAW ING. By Mr. 





The ‘fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labo- 
ratories,) is 307. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
payments of 201. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, (the 
laboratory of the School,) under the direction of Dr. Hof. 
mann, at a fee of 10/, for the term of three months. The 
same fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under 
the direction of Dr. Percy. kets to separate courses of 
lectures are issued at 1/., 17. 10s., and 2/. each. Officers in the 
Queen’s or the East India Company's ser » her Majesty's 
Consuls, acting mining agents and managers, may obtain 
tickets at reduced charges. 

Certificated schoolmasters, pup!’ teachers, and others en- 
gaged in education, are also admitted to the lectures at re- 
duced fees 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions and others have also been established. 

For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 

ractical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 


. 








° 








TRENHAM REF 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPIT A L 
and MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on Ocroser 4th, 
with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Mr. Coors, at 7 
o'clock p.m. 








LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baly. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawren 
Descriptive Anatom 
Physiology and Mor 
Chymistry—Dr. Franklan 
Superintendenc e of Disse: ctions—Mr. Holden and Mr. 







Mr. Skey. 
d Anatomy—Mr. Paget. 





eo Fa Ure 





. cs. 
Forensic Med ine—Dr. Black. 
Midwife &c.—Dr. West. 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr. M‘Whinnie. 
Practical Chymistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Demonstrations of Operative Surgery—Mr., Holden and 
Mr. Savory. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, 
and relief is afforded to more than 95,000 patients annually. 
The in-patients are visited daily by the physicians and sur- 
geons, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—on the Medical 
Cases, by Mr. Burrows and Dr. Farre; on the Surgical 
Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Skey; on Diseases of Women, by Dr. West. The out pa- 
patients are attended daily by the Assistant-Physicians and 
Assistant-Surgeons. 

COLLEGIAT STABLISHMENT.—Stadents can reside 
within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the colle 
giate system, established under the direction of the Trea- 
surer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some 
ofthe Teachers and other gentlemen connected with the 
Hospital also receive students to reside with them. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &.—At the end of the 
Winter Session, examinations will be held for two Scholar 
ships of the value of 45/. for a year. The examination of 
the classes for prizes and certificates of merit will take place 
at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Pacer, 
Mr. Hovpen, or any of the Medical Surgical Officers or Lec- 
turers, orat the Anatomical Museum or Library. 


ATIVE? 
OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT EN AND and WALES, Esta 
Dlished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer—Kenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. P.S.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
Nespay, the 4th day of Jury 1858, the cases of 25 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 19 were approved, 2 re- 
jected, 1 inadmissible, and 3 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 7th of Jury, 20 Debtors, 
of whom 17 had wives and 44 children, have been dis 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales; the ex 

mse of whose liberation, including every charge con 
nected with the Society, was 3487. 7s. Id. ; and the following 

Benefaction received since the last Report— 
Mrs. M. A. N. Astley.. A. £1 1 

Benefactions are received. by Benjamin Bond’ Cabbe ll, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society —< on the first Wednesday 
in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, Sec. 


AIR-DYE, &c.—248, High Holborn, 


(opposite Day and Martin's.) Avex. Ross has re- 
moved to this address in order to have more accommodation 
for the use and sale of his HAIR-DYE, which produces per- 
fect colours with little trouble of application. Sold at 
3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d.; sent free in blank wrappers for 
fifty-four stamps. Arex. Ross's HAIR DESTROYER or 
DEPILATORY, removes superfluous hair from the face or 
hands without injury to the skin.—3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 

6d.; free in blank wrappers for fifty stamps. A. B.'s 
CURLING FLUID saves the trouble of using curl- ~papers 
or irons, for immediately it is used to ladies’ or gentlemen's 
hair,a beautiful curl is obtained. Sent in blank wrappers 
same prices as the Dye. A. R.’s WIGS, 17. 10s. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not uire the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore culation and mas 
tica' ayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5, 
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NDIA SERVICE COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS.—Young Gentlemen are prepared for 
the India Civil and Military Services under the Government 
ofthe Crown, by the Rev. Dr. Emesron; with the assist- 
ance of Mr. J. H. Sroqveter, Author of “ British India,’ 
“The British Officer,” &c.; and other well-qualified Pro- 
Address the Rev. the Principal, Hanwell College, 


AL COLLE mae ( ors SURGEONS IN 


CARMIC HAE L ? RIZES. 
SUPPLEMENTAL NOTICE. 

The President and Council of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland hereby give Notice, that on the first 
Mowpay in May, in the year 1859, they will proceed to ad- 
judge a Prize of 

FOUR HUNDRED POUNDS 
for the best Essay, and a Prize of 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS 
for the second best Essay that may be presented to them, 
in pursuance of Notice issued on the lith of Janvary of 
this year; provided any of the Essays so presented shall 
appear to them to possess sufficient merit 

By order of the Council, 














H. Macnse tt, Sec. 
Dublin, August 6, 1858. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 

and 68, HARLEY STREET, W.—lIncorporated by 

Royal Charter 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and 
for granting Certificates of Knowledge 

Visitor—The Lord bishop of London. 

Principal and Chairman a ies . — 

of the Commmittee of ~~ Red Rey. the Dean of West 

Education, mImeTeE. 

Lad. 





ady Resident—Miss Parry. 

The Michaelmas Term will commence on MonDay, OCTOBER 
4th. The Preparatory Class for Pupils under thirteen, will 
open on Monday, Serrember h 

Pupils are received as boarders within the walls of the 
College by Mrs. Wiitiams, under the sanction of the Council 
and Committee. 

Prospectuses containing full particulars as to Classes, 
Fees, Scholarships, and Examinations, may oa had on appli- 

cation to Mrs. Wittiams, at the College Offic 


BE. H. PLUMP TRE, “M A. Dean. 
Tue ~ GRANGE HOUSE SC HOOL, 
EDINBURGH 
Heap Masrer—JOHN DALGLEISH. 
Vice-Parncirat—W. 8. DALGLEISH, M.A. Edin. 
MASTERS. 
The Vice-Principal. 
Mr. A. Beljame, B.A. (Paris,) George Street. 
Mr. F. B. Calvert, M.A. York Place 
Mr. F. Chaumont, Castle Street. 
Mr. A. Gilmour, Mary Place 
Mr. J. Laidlaw, M.A., Edin. 
Dr. Lemmi, Rutland Street. 
Professor Liston, Elm Cottag 
Mr. Lowe, Frederick Street. 
Lieutenant J. Mackie, Raeburn Place. 
Dr. Nachot, Princes Strect. 
~ 9 Orsini, George Street 
Mr. G. Robertson, Hamilton Place, Newington. 
ond Roland, Gayticld ee 
Mr. bape! Stec A.R.S.A. Randolph Place, 
Mr. J. C. Steen, Ps 








e, Whitehouse Gardens. 










kP “oe 

cat King Strect. 

-R. , Duke Street 

Wintour, St. Cc ‘uthbe rt’s Glebe. 
LECTURERS 











The Vice-Principal. 

Mr. Fleming Portobello. 

Dr. Stevenson Mé m, F.R.S.E., Brandon Street. 
Mr. W. Swan, F.R.S.E. 

The Private Studies of the Pupils are Superintended by 
the Vice-Principal, and Resident Tutors, Graduates of Eng 
lish and Continental Universities. 

Prospectuses and the Annual Report of the School may be 
obtained by parties interested on application to the Head 
Master. 











Address, THE GRANGE HOUSE, 
=pineuren, N. B. 


~~ J EINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is mirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 2, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists ‘throughout the Empire. 


Rw 
] {Aky EY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION, The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of WituiaM Lazeney, as well as the front label signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby,’ and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—“‘ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har- 
vey's Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tion to the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1858."" 6 dwards Street, Portman Square, idon 


a y 
OURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated 
Particles of Dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
cooling and refreshing Preparation for the Face and Skin, 
dispelling the Cloud of Languor and Kelaxation, Allaying all 
Heat and Irritability, and immediately affording the pleas 
ing sensation attending restored elastic ity of the skin. 
Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes and discolouration, are 
eradicated by its application, and give place to a clear and 
healthy state of the skin. In cases of Sunburn or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

Cavtrion.—The words “ ROWLANDS' KALYDOR” are 
on the wrapper, and their. sig ure “A. ROWLAND 
and SONS" in red ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL ERS PATE 
\ THITE’S MOC- MAIN “LEV ER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage be ing worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting w ith so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. i 
BLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for ,ARTCOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWEL1 ING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 






































































THE OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, 


near the Walton and the Weybridge Stations of the 
South-Western Railway, IS OPEN for Nobiemen, Gentie- 
men, and Families. This Hotel was formerly the prince} 
residence of the Duke of York, and is now the Property pA 
an Association of Gentlemen. The Tariff, (upon an extreme- 
ly Moderate Scale,) will be forwarded upon application to 
the Manager, at the Hotel ; or at the Offices of the Company, 
No. 2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 


i 
TORTHERN ASSURANCE COMP ANY, 
z 1, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
Established in 1836 
CAPITAL, 1,259,7600, 
Amount of Invested Funds on 3ist Jan. 1858, 
386.0620. 3s. 5d 
Directors 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord Eayxrst Baver, Mp. 
Director of the National Provincial Bank of England, 
Gronce G. Anprnson, Esq. of Messrs. G. and A. Ande 
33, Mark Lane. i _ 
Tuomas Newman Fararnar, Esq. of Messrs. 
Farquhar, and Leech, 65, Moorgate Street 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. of Messrs. Kay, Finlay, and Go, 
37, Threadneedle Street. 
Sir Cuarntes R. M'Guricor, Bart. 17, Charles Street, gt, 
James's Square. 
Wittiam Mitcer, Esq. of Messrs. William Miller and Co. st, 
Petersburg; 135, Piccadi 
Wituam Wesrearrn, Esq. of Messrs Westgarth, Ross, and 
Co. Melbourne ; 20, Threadneedle Strect 
Secretary—A. P. Frercugr, 
Vice-Secretary—Fow anv Fucus, 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE 
PAST THREE YEARS. 

















Johaston > 











1856. 1857 
4 d 

FIRE PREMIUMS. $50 19 9 

LIFE PREMIUMS. 184 7 11 





FOREIGN INSURANC 


SreciaL ADVANTAGES. 





The Directors, having had all the important 

places abroad practically surveyed, are enabled to offer un- 

usual advantages as regards rates of Premium and Condi- 

nda Discount is allowed to Merchants and others 

effecting their own and correspondents’ Insurances. 
AGENCIES. 

The Directors are open to receive ea eine oe for places 
in which the c ompany is s not alr already represented 

A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 

( PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman— William Leaf, E 
Richard E. Arden, Esq Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Edward Bates, Esq Saflery Wm. Johnson, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

John Humphe ry, Esq. Ald. | Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physician—Dr. Je: ffreson, , Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Fredt rick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH T HIs COMPANY. 
‘The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 

curity. 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 450,000/, invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 85,000/. a year. 

Premium to assure 1007. Whole Term. 
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Age. Year. Years Profits. Profits 
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MUTUAL BRANCH 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in nine-tenths or 90 per cent of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion- 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 26 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved, 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps 

Medical attendants paid for their reports 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge. 

The medical officers —— every day at a quarter before 
2 o'clock. BAT Resident Director. 


| R. SMITH’S Ct MPOUND “EXTRACT 
of SARSAPARILLA PILLS.—The most efficacious 
remedy for Ulcers, Scorbutic Spots, Rashes, Herpetic Erup- 
tions, Pimples and other Diseases of the Skin, whether 
arising from a vitiated state of the blood or from other 
causes. Price 2s. 9d. and 10s. per box, one k...e equal to 
four small. Sole agent in England, Warrs, Chemist, 3 
Gray's Place, Brompton ; and 198, High Holborn, London. 


I ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip- 


tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


EAL 
II CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post Herat and Sox, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


PERFECT DIGESTION, SOUND 
LUNGS, and STRONG NERVES, restored to the 
‘bled, without medicine, inconvenience, or ¢x- 
pense, by DU BARRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies 
Cure No. 51,916—“ Fifty ycars’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and yomitings, have been 
removed by Du Barry's excellent fooa.—** } r, W 
thing, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.’ Cure No. 39% 
teen years’ cough, indigestion, diarrhaa, and gen 
have been removed by Du Barry's Food—James F 
St. Perth.” Cure No. 4208—* Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, have been 
effectually removed by Du Barry's Food.—Kev John W. Fla- 
vell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” In Canisters, 1b. 2s. 9d. ; 
21b. 4s. Gd. ; Sibs. Is.; 12ibs. 22s. The 12ibs. carriage free on 
receipt of post-office order. Barry Du Barry and Co. 77, 
Regent Street, London ; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. , Pic 
cadilly ; also at 49 and 60, Bishopsgate Street ; at Abbis's, 60, 
Gracechurch Street ; 330, Strand; 63, 127, 150, and 198, Ox- 
ford Street ; and through all Grocers. 
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HOOTING, LOUNGING, or TRAVEL- 

LING. Garments adapted for the above purposes may 

be viewed in great variety, each being suitable for what is 

required and very moderate in cost.—H. J.and D. NICOLL, 

Merchant Tailors and Paletot Patentees, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent Street; and 22, Cornhill 








FOR GENTLEMEN—EARLY AUTUMN, 
: ahh ta ATOTD > 1 
TICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALE- 
TOT has all those advantages which secured such ge- 
neral popularity to their original Paletot, and in addition 
thereto an absence of unnecessary scams improves both ap- 
pearance and wear. The materials used are frieze, velvet 
cloths, and napped beavers. The garment, while of the 
best, is moderate in cost 








who, when leaving London, are ac 





POR GENTLEMEN, 
7 customed to take with them a Winter Coat 
TICOLL’S HOHENLOHE CAPE is a 
Garment newly designed, more especially for driving 
and other such purposes NICOLL'S HOHENLOHE 
JACKET has also been recently introduced, to be worn 
without an overcoat, and is already a great favourite with 
gentlemen. he ee a he 
“POR YOUTH A NEW DEPARTMENT IS ASSIGNED. 
rel . orrim 
TICOLL’S CAPE SUIT has been re- 
cently introduced by H. J. and D. Nicoll, and is made 
in various materials. Al! retain with customary usefulness 
an unusual degr of novelty, together with moderare prices 
The Havelock is an Overcoat particularly well adapted for 
Young Gentlemen 
H. J. and A. NICOLL, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Re- 
gent Street, London. 


FOR LADIES 
o 1D PTD . y 

TICOLL’S PATENTED HIGHLAND 
CLOAK, for LADIES, will be found to afford great 
comfort, either for Excursions, or Morning Wear. It some 
what resembles the old Spanish Roquelaire, but with a 
capucine hood, it measures 16 yards round the outer edge, 
and falls in graceful folds from the shoulders to the feet; it 
is composed of the mixed neutral-coloured material used 
for Nicoll’s riding habits, at three guineas, and well adapted 
to repel dust or a shower of rain. The price is half-a 
guinea less than the riding-habit To obtain the latter,a 
body of a close-fitting dress should be forwarded; but the 
Highland Cloak can be at once sent to any part of the globe 
Female Attendants may be seen for Riding-Habits, and 

Pantalons de Chasse 
WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and M4, Regent Street, London 


FOR LADIES 
rel DAT > Te ° 
TICOLL’S PATENT BERNOUSE is 
highly patronized, and is recommended for its grace- 
ful appearance, such being secured partly by the form of the 
garment, but chiefly by the material whick is alone manu 
factured by H. J. and D. NICOLL 
[ ESSES. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are thus divided— 

No. 114, REGENT STREBRT, is their Dépét for Paletots, 
Uniforms, Gentlemen's Evening and Morning Dress 

No. 116, for the manufacture of the Guinea Trowsers. 

No. 118, for Half-Guinea Waistcoats 

No. 120, for Waterproof Guinea Capes and Servants’ Live 
ries. 

No. 142, is their new Establishment for Ladies’ Riding 
Habits and Mantles in Fur and Clot) 

No. 144, contains their other new Department for Cloth 
ing Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and eco 
nomy whereby Messrs. NICOLL have secured wide spread 
confidence. 

The Wholesale Warerooms are at the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, viz. 29, 30, 31, and 41, WARWICK 
STREET. 

The City Dépét is at 21 and 22, CORNHILL 

The addresses of the various Agents are duly advertised in 
the journals of the United Kingdom and the Colonies 
























CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The following are now ready. 


R. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of For- 
celliniand Freund. 5th Thousand, Medium 8vo. 21s. 
“ Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries.” 


—Athenwum 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from 
the above. 12th Thousand, Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

“The best School Dictionary extant.”— Press. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY of Mythology, Biography, and Geo- 
graphy, for the Higher Forms. 8th Thousand, With 
450 Wood-cuts. Medium 8vo. 18s. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
above. I2th Thousand. With 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 
8vo. Ts. 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES, abridged from the larger Work. 12th Thousand. 
With 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, with the His- 
tory of Literature and Art. By Dr. Wm. Surrn. 16th 
Thousand. With 100 Wood-cuts, Post 8vo. 7s. 6a. 
Questions. 12mo. 2s. 

HISTORY OF ROME. From the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire, 
with the History of Literature and Art. By Dean 
Lippe, 8th Thousand, With 100 Wood-cuts. Post 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S GIBBON. Being 
the History of the Decline and Fall. Abridged. By 
Dr. Wa. Surrn. 6th Thousand, With 100 Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS TO 
the STUDY of the GREEK CLASSIC POETS, 
designed principally for Schools and College. 3d Edi- 
tion. 12mo. hs. 6d. 

MATTHL&US’S GREEK GRAMMAR; 
Abridged from the Larger Grammar, by BLomrie.p, 
8th Edition. Revised by Epwaxps. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

KING EDWARD VIth FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The Latin Accidence ; including a Short 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation. 2d 


Edition. 12mo. 2s. 
Vith LATIN 








KING EDWARD 
GRAMMAR; Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an 
epperten to the Latin Tongue, 12th Edition, 12mo, 

8. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, 
Price 10s, 6d, Vol. VII. of 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 
AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES 
CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Containing the Conclusion of 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF MARY STUART. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY OF NEW AND 
CHOICE BOOKS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM of Works 
of acknowledged merit in 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THE 
HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, 
Single Subscription ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First Class Country Subscription TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 








TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, and BOOK SOCIETIES, supplied, 
PROSPECTUSES may be obtained on Application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester, 





Now ready, 


Royal octavo, half-bound morocco, 26s. 


THE INDEX OR SECOND VOLUME OF 
THE BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


There has always been an acknowledged difficulty in adapting a system of classification to the 
every-day use of ‘Booksellers and others, whose constant inquiries are, What Books are there on any 
given subject ? In this ‘* Index’ an endeavour has been made to meet this desideratum by following 
out each Author’s own definition of his Book by presenting a Concordance of Titles, also two Append- 
ices, comprising a list of Learned Socicties, Printing Clubs, and other Literary Associations, with a 
comprehensive List of their Publications, and a complete Catalogue of Publications issued, as ‘* Col- 
lections,”’ “* Libraries,’ *‘ Series,” &e, 

This ‘ Index” does not supersede the use of the General Catalogue, to which it is a second or 
companion volume, neither does it refer to every Book, but to such only as required to be collected 
under a given head: thus, for instance, Individual Biography or Works of Fiction, unless embracing 
any special subject, will not be found here, because they would be a mere repetition of the regular al- 
phabetical section of the First Volume. 

It is also needful to observe that in consequence of the unavoidable length of time absorbed in the 
preparation of this Volume, it became necessary to bind with it the Indexes for 1856 and 1857, so as 
to present the same complete to the present time. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co, 49, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
Completion of Mr. Lone’s Edition of “‘ THE ORATIONS OF CICERO,” 


In 8vo. price 18s. cloth, Vol. IV. (completing the Orations), 


THE ORATIONS OF CICERO ; 


WITH A COMMENTARY, &e. 
By GEORGE LONG, Esq. M.A. Classical Lecturer at Brighton College, 


Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Also, 8vo. price 12s, cloth, 


VIRGIL, Vol. I. containing the Eclogues and Georgics; with a 
Commentary, &c. By Joux Contyeron, M.A, Professor of Latin, and Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 


Oxford. : d 
And Volume I. in 8vo. price 16s, cloth, 


THE TRAGEDIES OF EURIPIDES; with a Commentary, &c. 


By F. A, Pauey, M.A. Editor of “* #schylus,” “ Ovid's Fasti,” &c. 
Previously Published, 
ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. Pavey, M.A. 18s. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. By Groner Lone, M.A. Vol. I. 1és. 
Vol. II. 14s. 


' ‘ Vol. IIL. 16s. 
EURIPIDES. Vol. I. By F. A. Pacey, M.A. 16s. 
HORACE. By the Rev. A. J. Macueanr, M.A. 18s. 
HERODOTUS. By the Rev. J. W. Braxestey, B.D. 2 vols. 


Price 32s. 
JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. By the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, 
18s. 


9 ” ? 


M.A. Price 14s, 
TERENCE. By the Rev. E. St. Joun Parry, M.A. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co, and GEORGE BELL. 
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This day, post 8vo. cloth, price 93. x 
EATRICE CENCI. An _ Historical 
Novel of the 16th ag 
London: Bosworrn and Harrison, 215, Regent St. 





Now ready, (post 8vo. in neat cloth, 2s. 6d.) 
EAVES FROM LAKELAND. By 
James Parn. 
London: Hamiiton, Apams, and Co.; Windermere : 
J. GARNETT. hee 
Immediately, Het 8vo. with Wood-cuts, 10s. 6d. 
IX MONTHS in BRITISH BURMAH ; 
or India Beyond the Ganges in 1857-’58. By 
Curistorner T. WINTER. 
London: Ricnarp Bentiry, New Burlington Steet. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 15s. 
HE MUTINIES IN OUDH: an 


Account of the Mutinies in Oudh and of the 
Siege of Lucknow Residency ; with some Observations 
on the Causes of the Mutiny. By Marrin Ricnarp 
Gvussrxs. Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 

Ricnarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 











GUIDES to JERSEY and GUERNSEY. 
Cheap Editions, with Maps, and very many Illustra- 
tions, Price ls. 6d. cloth. 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, and at all Booksellers 
and Railway Stations. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. Post free, 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN CIR- 
CULATION at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Also, Gratis and Post-free, 
LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY ADDED, and of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale. 
Cuartes Epwarp Munir, New Oxford Street, London. 





Fourth Edition, Enlarged, 1s.; or 1s. 2d. post free, 
ACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS. By Cnaries Puuips, 
A.B. one of her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
London: J. Rineway, 169, Piceadilly, W. ; 
A. W. Beyverr, 5, Bishopgate Without, E.C. 
In a few days, royal 8vo. upwards of 700 pages, 
NATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND 
SURGICAL. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. Lecturer 
on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 

This Work is Illustrated by nearly 400 large Wood- 
cuts, from Original Drawings chiefly from Nature, by 
H. V. Carrer, M.D. late Demonstrator of Anatomy 
at St. George’s Hospital. 

London : Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

. This day, 8vo. l6s. 
TUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE “ GREAT REBELLION.” By Joun Lanc- 
ton Saxrorp, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 

1. From Tudor to Stuart. 2. Puritanism: Religious 
and Social. 3. Antecedents and First Years of King 
Charles. 4. Early Life of Oliver Cromwell. 5. Con- 
atitutional Returns to the Long Parliament. 6. Straf- 
ford and Pym. 7. Parliamentary Royalism. 8. The 
Earl of Essex. 9. Long-Marston Moor, 10. Cavalier 
and Roundhead Letters; 1645. 

London : Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


NEW VOLUME OF PROFESSOR ELLICOTT’S 
COMMENTARIES ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 
This day, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
RITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL 
COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES 
TO THE THESSALONIANS. With a Revised 
Translation. By Cuan.tes J. Exsicorr, B.D. Profes- 
sor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 
Already published, 
I. GALATIANS, 7s. 6d. 
Il. EPHESIANS, 7s. 6d. 
Ill. PASTORAL EPISTLES, 10s. 6d. 
IV. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND PHI- 
LEMON, 10s. 6d. 
don: Jonx W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Tu 1 vol. 











price 6s. cloth lettered, 
6 HINA, Reprinted, by per- 
mission, with Additions and Corrections, by the 
Author, G. Wixcrove Cooke. And Illustrated ‘with 
New Map of China, containing the Peiho River from 
the Pechell Gulf to Pekin. Plans of the Battles of 
Fatsham, and Portrait of Yeh, from the Photograph 
taken at Calcutta. 
London: Groner Beusanes and Co. Farringdon 
treet. 


® In 8vo. price 15s, the Fourth Edition of 
OMERI ILIAS. From a carefully 
corrected Text with copious ENGLISH 
NOTES, illustrating the Grammatical Construction, 
the Manners and Customs, the Mythology and Anti- 
uities of the Heroic Ages. By the Rev. Wrir1am 
wore, M.A. Of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
and formerly one of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital. 
Rivingtons ; Longman and Co. ; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; T. 

Fellowes; and E. Williams. 


Just published, 
N ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPNY, containing 24 Maps. Constructed 
by W. Hucnes; and Edited by G. Loxa. New Edi- 
tion, with Coloured Outlines, and an Index of Places. 
imperial 8vo. his. 6d. 

A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. The Maps constructed by W. 
Hvones; and Edited by G. Lone. Imperial vo. 5s. 
New Edition, with Coloured Outlines, 

This Edition has been thoroughly Revised, and is 
Improved by the addition of Coloured Outlines. 

London : Wurrrakrr and Co.; and Grorce Bet. 

Just published, price ls. ; post free for 13 stamps, 

HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 
Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
omg resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation. 
By a Physician. 
don: Suerwoop and Co, Paternoster Row; 
Maky, 39, Cormhill; Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford 
Street ; and all Booksellers. 














THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 
jy HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 

NOCK’S HISTOBY OF ENGLAND. Forty- 
fifth Edition, 12mo. price 6s. strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIs- 
TORY OF ROME. Thirty-second Edition, l2mo. 
price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS- 
TORY of GREECE. Twenty-eighth Edition, 12mo. 
price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan. 

No Editions of these Works are genuine except they 
have the name of the Publishers, Wurrraker and Co, 
on the Title-page. 

Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





CORRECTED; AMENDED, AND ENLARGED 
FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. carefully Corrected and Revised, 
price 24s. cloth, 


}LUGEL'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES ; 
adapted to the English Student. With Great Addi- 
tions and Improvements, by C. A. Femine, German 
Master at the’ Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
and the City of “London School; Dr. A. Hermann, 
Professor of German at the London University College ; 
and Joun Oxenrorp, Esq. 
Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 

An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for Younger 
Students, Travellers, &c. By J. Oxenrorp and C. A. 

Feitixc. Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6d. strongly bound. 
London: Wurrraker and Co.; De.av and Co.; and 
D. Nutr. 





NEUMAN AND BARETTU'S SPANISII DIC- 
TIONARIES. 
Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 
cloth-lettered, of ? 
DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH 
i AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Originally 
Compiled by Neuman and Barerrr; thoroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged by the addition of many Thousand 
Words. By M. Sroane, M.D. Member of the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca. In Two Volumes, Spanish and 
English and English and Spanish. 
Also, recently published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
AnABRIDGMENT of NEUMAN AND BARET- 
TIS SPANISH DICTIONARY, for Younger Stu- 
dents, Travellers, &c. Square feap. price 6s. bound. 
Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Dulau and Co. ; Smith, 
Elder, and Co. ; J. Bain; E. Hodgson ; Houlston and 
Co.; T. and W. Boone; H. G. Bohn; T. Fellowes ; 
DPD. Nutt; P. Rolandi; Routledge and Co.; Relfe 
Brothers ; and W. Allan. 


\*- KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 
s. ad, 





AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 
History of England, 2 vols, 12mo. New Edi- 





ce ckuae ons cuanedancqgncesubeneer l4 0 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each, 
Ilistory of Greece, 12mo. Sixth Edition, cloth, 6 6 
Hlistory of Rome, 1I2mo. Sixth Edition, cloth... 6 6 
Questions on the Histories. l2mo.........each 1 0 
History of India. 8vo. cloth.............00... 8 0 

History of the Roman Empire. 12mo,. Second 

Bdition, Cloth ....ccccccsccvccccccses seagece 6 6 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, 8vo. 

New Edition, cloth ......... Sedeehoanesunen 12 6 
The Mythology Abridged. 1l8mo. Sixth Edition, 

Dl: -cshihetenduns}66s eghepnniestennses 410 
Ovid’s Fasti. With Notes and Introduction. 

Second Edition, Svo. cloth ...... intndin ween 6 6 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with 

Notes and Excursus. Post 8vo. cloth ....... 6 6 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Wood-cuts, feap. 

BVO. COED «0. .cvcscccccccece inetbienabe a 2 


Elementary History of England. 12mo, Third 








I i a 5.0 
Elementary History of Gre 18mo, Second 

MMO, BOURNE... 6 crccccccccseccsccsvces oe 3 
Elementary History of Rome. 18mo. Third Edi- 

GRR, BOUIN oes cceccsecsoccecceseceevessenes 3.6 


These Works are used at the chief Public Schools, 
and by the Tutors at the Universities, and are admi- 
rably adapted for private and self-instruction. 

Wuarrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


( LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARN- 
ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LAN- 
GUAGE in SIX MONTHs. 

1. ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Or- 
LenporFF. In Two Parts. Part I. Eighth Edition, 
price 12s. 8vo. cloth. Part II. Third Edition, price 
12s, 8vo. cloth. The Parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr, Ollendorff's method 
adapted to the German, contkining a new system of 
facilitating the study of the German Declensions, and 
rules on the Gender of Substantives. New Edition, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

2. ADAPTED TO THE FRENCH. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLEN- 
porrr. §8vo. Seventh Edition. Containing a Treatise 
on the Gender of French Substantives, and an Addi- 
tional Treatise on the French Verbs. Price 12s, cloth, 

3, ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. Written ex- 
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